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EDITORIAL 

At  the  General  Chapter  of  Maynooth  in  1998,  our  Congregation  placed 
great  emphasis  on  Collaborative  Ministry  as  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  mission  today.  If  in  the  past,  for  various  reasons,  confreres 
have  worked  in  isolation,  it  can  no  longer  be  the  case  in  the  future. 

This  edition  of  Spiritan  Life  has  collected  varied  examples  of  collabo- 
rative ministry  in  which  Spiritans  are  engaged  throughout  the  world; 
we  would  like  to  think  that  their  stories  would  encourage  us  to  travel 
further  along  this  path.  It  is  our  addition  to  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles"; 
it  give  an  idea  of  the  small  but  significant  contribution  that  our 
Congregation  is  making  in  the  Church  towards  the  transformation  of 
our  world. 

The  articles  should  do  more  than  just  arouse  our  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion: they  challenge  us  to  consider  how  we  carry  out  our  own  ministry 
in  collaboration  with  others,  or  perhaps  to  ask  ourselves  why  we  are 
unwilling  to  share  in  our  mission.  Why  should  we  share?  Is  it  from 
necessity  (I  would  never  be  able  to  do  it  alone)?  Or  is  it  an  obligation 
(from  the  contemporary  context  in  which  we  live)?  Or  is  it  an  integral 
part  of  mission  as  it  is  understood  today?  Did  the  Lord  not  send  out  his 
disciples  two  by  two...  and  did  he  not  work  with  a  team  of  twelve?  In 
his  letters,  Paul  refers  to  at  least  sixteen  collaborators  who  are  helping 
him  in  his  mission. 

The  articles  in  this  edition  illustrate  that  evangelisation  in  its  multiple 
forms  can  never  be  the  business  of  an  individual  or  small  group.  Three 
of  them  put  the  question  of  collaboration  in  context:  Tony  Gittins 
explains  its  theological  genesis,  Christian  de  Mare  finds  its  roots  in  the 
attitude  of  our  founders,  and  Antonio  Farias  reflects  on  the  experiences 
related  by  our  confreres.  Other  contributions  show  the  multiple  forms 
that  our  collaborative  ministry  takes  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
ecclesial  dimension  is  seen  in  the  work  with  and  for  the  local  Church  in 
Ghana  and  the  surprising  degree  of  cooperation  between  missionary 


religious  in  Rome.  Another  article  focuses  on  our  ecumenical  collabo- 
ration with  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Ethiopia.  Two  confreres  tell  us  of 
their  work  with  NGO's,  in  the  areas  of  Justice  and  Peace  and  the 
organising  of  an  experience  of  overseas  cooperation  for  young  people 
from  France.  Finally,  there  is  a  "political"  dimension  to  mission  that 
cannot  be  ignored:  a  struggle  alongside  others  to  ensure  that  all  peoples 
should  receive  respect  and  be  able  to  live  with  dignity  wherever  they 
might  be. 

It  would  hardly  be  surprising  if  confreres  find  themselves  in  disagree- 
ment with  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  or  the  policies  being 
followed;  the  contexts  in  which  we  work  vary  enormously  so  we  are 
not  likely  to  come  up  with  answers  that  would  fit  every  situation.  But  it 
is  always  stimulating  and  challenging  to  see  how  others  are  tackling 
problems  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  If  you  strongly  disagree,  or 
want  more  enlightenment,  why  not  drop  a  line  to  the  authors?  We 
deliberately  include  their  addresses  at  the  end  of  each  article  to 
encourage  this  kind  of  dialogue  amongst  the  members  of  our  family. 

One  thing  is  sure  -  that  working  in  collaboration  with  others  demands 
an  unusual  degree  of  humility!  Working  alone  we  can,  if  so  inclined, 
take  personal  satisfaction  when  things  go  well  and  our  schemes  work 
out  according  to  plan.  But  working  with  others,  we  have  to  consider 
their  point  of  view  and  respect  their  motivation.  This  is  no  bad  thing, 
especially  if  it  forces  us  to  admire  the  infinite  variety  of  means  the 
Holy  Spirit  uses  to  bring  his  plans  to  fulfillment. 

Wherever  we  are  working,  whatever  we  are  doing,  we  must  try  to 
enable  people  to  make  their  particular  and  unique  contribution  to  the 
building  up  of  God's  kingdom.  Collaborative  ministry  is  a  pearl  of 
great  price  that  it  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  discover. 

Happy  reading! 
The  Editorial  Team 


PARTNERS  IN  GOD'S  BUSINESS 

Mission  as  Collaborative  Ministry 

Anthony  J.  Gittins 

Tony  Gittins,  from  the  English  Province,  is  currently  the  Bishop 
Francis  X.  Ford,  M.M.  Professor  of  Missiology  at  the  Catholic  Theo- 
logical Union  in  Chicago.  Having  worked  in  Sierra  Leone  in  the  1970s 
and  taught  at  the  Missionary  Institute,  London  (1980-1984)  he  has 
been  in  Chicago  for  fifteen  years.  An  anthropologist  by  training,  he  has 
worked  with  local  churches  in  Kiribati  and  the  Trobriand  Islands 
(Pacific),  and  taught  in  Africa,  Trinidad  and  Australia.  His  most  recent 
books  are:  "Reading  The  Clouds:  Mission  Spirituality  for  New  Times  " 
(Liguori,  USA,  1999)  and  "Life  and  Death  Matters:  the  Practice  of 
Inculturation  in  Africa  "  (Nettetal,  Steyler,  West  Germany,  2000).  Tony 
works  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  and  at  a  Shelter  for  homeless  women. 
He  has  an  adopted  multi-ethnic  family  -  a  daughter  and  three  grand- 
children. 


COLLABORATIVE  MINISTRY 

To  some  people,  collaborative  ministry  might  suggest  compromise,  the 
watering  down  of  the  truth,  a  dereliction  of  duty.  Such  people  think  of 
ministry  as  the  exercise  of  authority  which  should  not  be  jeopardized 
or  contaminated  by  collaboration  -  whether  with  "separated  brethren," 
people  of  other  faiths  or  none,  NGOs,  or  those  with  apparently  nothing 
to  contribute.  Yet  a  careful  reading  of  the  Gospels  shows  that  collabo- 
rative ministry  is  at  the  heart  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

What  is  ministry?  It  is  found  most  characteristically  in  modest  service 
rather  than  extravagant  action.  Jesus  was  first  and  foremost  a  minister 
or  servant,  the  opposite  of  a  magister  or  master.  He  warned  his 
followers  not  to  be  like  ostentatious  Pharisees  who  accepted  such  titles 
as  Rabbi  or  Master  (Mt  23:8).  True  ministers  undertake  small,  apparently 
insignificant,  yet  often  important  tasks,  while  masters  pursue  more 
grandiose,  apparently  significant,  yet  often  inconsequential  undertakings. 
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What  is  collaboration?  Collaboration  characterizes  the  one  who  chose 
the  Twelve  (rather  limited  individuals,  though  willing  assistants)  to 
work  with  him  in  a  special  way  (Mk  3:  13-14;  Mt  6:7);  who  commis- 
sioned and  sent  the  seventy  two  (themselves  working  collaboratively  in 
dyads)  into  all  the  villages  into  which  he  himself  intended  to  go  (Lk 
10:1);  and  who  issued  the  poignant  invitation:  "Come  to  me,  all  you 
who  labour  and  are  overburdened,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Shoulder 
my  yoke  and  learn  from  me  "  (Mt  1 1:28,  my  italics).  That's  collabora- 
tion. 

PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

To  some  people,  practical  theology  might  sound  like  an  oxymoron. 
Such  people  think  of  theology  as  a  deductive  process  whose  conclu- 
sions follow  inevitably  from  incontestable  premises,  and  not  some- 
thing to  be  compromised  by  context  or  consensus.  This  view  of 
theology  has  a  long  pedigree.  At  the  beginning  of  "True  Christianity", 
the  Lutheran  theologian  Johann  Arndt  (1555-1621)  observed: 

"Many  think  that  theology  is  a  mere  science,  or 
rhetoric,  whereas  it  is  a  living  experience  and  prac- 
tice. Everyone  wishes  very  much  to  be  a  true  servant 
[minister]  of  Christ,  but  no  one  wishes  to  be  his 
follower.  But  a  true  servant  must  be  Christ 's  follower. 
Those  who  love  Christ  will  also  love  the  example  of 
his  holy  life,  his  humility,  meekness  [and]  patience  ". 

Spiritans  have  always  aspired  to  practice  what  Arndt  preached:  an 
incarnated,  apostolic  spirituality  that  attempts  to  engage  with  and  learn 
from  the  people  among  whom  we  minister.  This  brings  theology  down 
to  earth,  as  indeed  Jesus  did.  Arndt 's  words  are  a  litmus  test  for  our 
own  missionary  lives:  are  we  truly  responding  to  the  cry  of  the  poor, 
the  pleas  of  the  needy,  the  hopes  of  the  oppressed  ~  or  are  we  pursuing 
an  agenda  that  persuades  us  of  our  own  virtue  rather  than  calling  us  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times?  Practical  theology  is  grounded  in  praxis, 
moves  from  there  to  theory,  and  then  returns,  renewed,  to  praxis.  The 
process  is  worth  a  closer  look. 
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The  first  "moment"  of  practical  theology  is  praxis  —  more  than  simply 
practice  or  routine  activity,  but  rather  the  application  of  knowledge  and 
skills,  experience  and  wisdom,  accumulated  by  exposure  to  reality.  We 
Spiritans  pride  ourselves  on  such  ministry,  and  our  lives  usually 
generate  abundant  pastoral  experience.  Mature  reflection  on  that  expe- 
rience leads  to  the  second  "moment'  of  practical  theology:  the  en- 
counter with  theory. 

No  matter  how  rich  our  experience,  we  simply  must  not  become  caught 
up  by  the  daily  rhythms  of  life.  Socrates'  famous  dictum  still  applies: 
the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living.  Unless  we  absorb  and  apply  an 
appropriate  mission  theology,  we  will  become  isolated  from  the  mis- 
sionary movement  of  the  third  millennium.  The  past  thirty  years  have 
seen  enormous  developments  in  the  understanding  -  and  praxis  —  of 
mission.  We  have  a  responsibility,  to  ourselves  and  to  those  we  serve, 
to  learn  and  apply  contemporary  missiological  insights:  the  theory 
behind  our  missionary  response.  Then  we  are  ready  for  the  final 
"moment,"  which  takes  us  back  to  praxis.  But  we  will  be  revitalized, 
refocussed,  and  recommitted  to  the  One  who  called  and  sent  us  first. 
Practical  theology  can  change  our  lives. 

FORMATIVE  EXPERIENCE:  PRAXIS 

This  article  serves  to  exemplify  practical  theology  and  introduce  the 
pieces  that  follow  -  each  a  reflection  on  the  praxis  of  collaborative 
ministry.  Since  theory  is  also  an  essential  component  of  practical 
theology,  I  offer  some  reflections  on  recent  developments  in  missiol- 
ogy.  They  may  help  forge  the  link  between  our  concrete  ministry  and 
the  theology  that  underpins  and  generates  it. 

Collaborative  ministry  is  a  necessary  counterweight  to  magistry,  and 
perhaps  the  only  valid  approach  to  mission.  A  counterweight  is 
necessary  if  a  balance  is  to  be  maintained  between  leadership  and 
service,  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  aspects  of  life.  Practi- 
cal theology  helps  us  maintain  a  balance  between  the  extremes  of 
activism  and  speculation.  But  first,  an  example  of  a  formative  experience: 
praxis. 
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A  number  of  years  ago  my  routine  was  shaken  by  the  challenge  of 
a  woman  conventionally  classed  as  mentally  handicapped.  Like 
many  deprived,  invisible  and  "insignificant"  members  of  society, 
she  was  direct,  unafraid,  and  a  speaker  of  truth.  Like  many  privi- 
leged, visible  and  "significant"  members  of  society,  I  was  quite 
unprepared  for  her  message.  Her  words  radically  undermined  my 
approach  to  ministry. 

The  setting  was  a  Homeless  Women's  Shelter.  The  context  was  the 
evening  meal.  The  moment  of  truth  came  as  I  was  serving  whole- 
some, well-cooked  food.  Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  saw  Rosalee 
approaching,  her  head  moving  sideways,  her  face  a  mixture  of 
sadness  and  reproach.  "You  know  the  trouble  with  you,  Tony?"  she 
asked,  without  preamble,  and  evidently  intending  to  answer  her 
own  question.  "You  never  ask  us  what  we  want  to  eat."  As  I 
stopped  in  mid-serving,  words  of  self-justification  and  rebuke 
sprang  to  my  lips.  "How  dare  she?"  I  thought!  "She  should  be  glad 
of  a  good  meal!"  But  even  as  I  formed  the  words,  I  knew  she  was 
right:  /  was  the  giver,  the  initiative-taker,  in  control.  /  decided  what 
everyone  should  eat,  what  was  good  for  them.  And  /  expected  them  to 
be  uncomplaining  and  grateful! 

Rosalee  showed  me  that  I  had  failed  to  include  the  women  in  the  plans 
for  their  own  well-being.  Of  course  they  were  grateful  for  a  hot  meal! 
But  they  would  like  to  have  been  asked  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Of 
course  they  would  accept  whatever  they  were  given.  But  still,  they 
would  like  to  be  included  in  the  equation. 

A  little  tentatively  then,  I  asked  Rosalee  what  the  women  would  like 
the  following  week.  "If  you  do  ask  us,  we'll  tell  you  to  bring  what  you 
always  bring,"  she  said.  "But  then  you  will  know  that  we  have  helped 
to  choose  it,  and  that  we  want  to  eat  it  as  much  as  you  want  to  cook  it!" 
Praxis  is  the  absorption  of  and  reflection  on  experience,  done  in  such  a 
way  that  it  brings  about  a  new  response.  Rosalee  was  the  catalyst  for 
such  a  response. 
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Yet  a  response  alone  is  insufficient.  Experience  must  engage  with 
some  kind  of  theory  —  a  coherent  set  of  principles  or  methods  ~  lest  the 
response  be  ill-judged. 

FROM  PRAXIS  TO  THEORY 

Rosalee  can  represent  the  myriad  people  we  claim  to  serve.  Like  them, 
she  is  a  subject  and  not  merely  an  object  of  our  good  will  and 
commitment.  And,  like  Mary  watching  amazing  events  unfold  in  her 
life  (Lk  2:19),  we  whose  faith- filled  ministry  leads  us  to  our  own 
Rosalees,  have  the  obligation  to  "treasure  all  these  things,  [...] ponder 
them  in  [our]  hearts,  "  and  apply  what  we  learn. 

The  Congregation  has  a  rich  history  of  cross-cultural  ministry,  both 
inter-continental  and  closer  to  home,  across  divides  of  ethnicity,  social 
class,  religious  identity  or  civil  society.  Every  Spiritan  accumulates 
experience  and  skills  {praxis)  which  can  be  brought  into  dialogue  with 
contemporary  missiology  (theory)  to  produce  a  renewed  and  reinvigo- 
rated  missionary  response  {praxis).  For  years  we  have  said  the  primary 
agents  of  mission  are  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  local  people.  But  have  we 
forgotten  or  overlooked  the  wisdom  in  that  insight,  and  claimed  and 
clung  to  a  dominant  role?  God  is  in  charge.  Our  responsibility  is  to 
reflect  on  the  unfolding  experience  of  our  lives,  and  respond  again  and 
again  to  the  Spirit  who  blows  where  the  Spirit  wills,  and  not  only  or 
always  where  we  happen  to  be. 

Unless  our  praxis  is  regularly  subjected  to  some  kind  of  accountability, 
and  judged  against  the  church's  developing  understanding  of  the 
implications  of  mission,  we  may  end  up  taking  initiatives  that  are  not 
ours,  unintentionally  "doing  our  own  thing,"  and  acting  as  if  we 
thought  we  were  God. 

But  how  should  we  act?  We  may  need  an  attitudinal  shift.  In  Redemp- 
toris  Missio,  John  Paul  II  strongly  encourages  those  engaged  in  mis- 
sion to  attend  to  context  and  consensus,  instructing  them  about  collabo- 
ration with  those  they  serve,  and  immersion  in  their  lives,  languages 
and  cultures.  Indeed  they  must  "move  beyond  their  own  cultural 
limitations"  (RM  52,53).  But  more  than  this  is  required:  deep  reflection 
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on  contemporary  missiological  developments  is  imperative. 

HALF  A  CENTURY  OF  MISSIOLOGY 

"The  church  has  a  mission."  This  axiom  formed  the  foundation  on 
which  mission  theology  before  Vatican  II  was  built.  But  there  were 
hidden  structural  weaknesses  in  that  foundation,  which  slowly  became 
apparent.  One  concerned  the  understanding  of  church,  and  another  the 
nature  of  mission. 

According  to  Mystici  Corporis  (22,103)  of  Pius  XII,  "the  church"  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  alone.  The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  others 
(whether  other  Christians  or  not;  no  distinction  was  made)  was  through 
some  kind  of  "Baptism  of  desire"  for  the  One,  True  Church.  This 
theological  high-handedness  legitimated  some  very  un-Christian  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  Catholics.  It  may  also  help  us  sympathize  with  the 
reaction  of  Christian  missionaries  of  other  denominations,  who  en- 
dured the  Roman  Catholic  church  claiming  to  be  the  initiator  and 
arbiter  of  mission  and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  all  humanity.  While 
Christians  of  every  persuasion  agreed  that  "church"  and  "world"  were 
opposed  to  each  other,  an  unholy  rivalry  existed  between  the  denomi- 
nations. Ironically,  mission  was  perceived  as  the  means  by  which  the 
church  encountered  the  world  in  order  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with 
Christ  -  but  everyone  had  different  ideas  of  what  such  conformity 
looked  like.  Notwithstanding  interdenominational  rivalry,  the  church's 
mission  was  understood  to  be  complete  when  the  whole  world  became 
Christian.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  now,  but  there  was  a  time  when  this 
was  expected  to  occur  before  the  year  2000!  It  is  also  impossible  to 
imagine  a  world  united  in  professing  the  Christian  faith  yet  deeply 
divided  internally  across  denominational  lines.  But  at  least  we  can 
identify  the  fault-lines  in  missiology  before  the  Council,  and  the 
scandal  of  competing  ecclesiologies  and  denominational  rivalry. 

In  a  landmark  elaboration  of  "Church,"  Vatican  II  went  far  beyond 
Pius  XII,  speaking  now  of  the 

"unique  Church  of  Christ  which  we  profess  to  be 
one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  ...  This  church, 
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constituted  and  organized  as  a  society  in  the  pre- 
sent world,  subsists  in  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
is  governed  by  the  successor  of  Peter  and  the 
bishops  in  communion  with  him.  Nevertheless, 
many  elements  of  sanctification  and  of  truth  are 
found  outside  its  visible  confines  "  (LG,  8). 

This  represented  a  potential  breakthrough  in  ecumenical  relations,  but 
much  more  was  ahead:  the  Decree  On  Ecumenism  acknowledged  that 
other  churches  have  no  need  for  an  unconscious  desire  to  belong  to  the 
catholic  church;  that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  shared  by  all  Christian 
churches;  and  that  the  "separated  churches"  are  truly  church  (Unitatis 
Redintegratio,  13-24).  The  implications  for  ecumenical  collaboration 
became  increasingly  apparent  in  the  following  years. 

But  that  was  in  the  future.  Before  the  Council,  Catholic  missiology 
presented  an  ecclesiocentric  view  of  mission,  which  identified  the  twin 
missionary  motivations  as  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  planting  of  the 
church.  As  long  as  mission  was  chained  to  the  church,  and  as  long  as 
the  church  was  given  priority  over  mission,  there  would  be  little 
development  in  missiology.  But  with  hindsight  we  can  see  that  four 
themes  were  slowly  developing,  that  they  broke  through  at  Vatican  II, 
and  that  their  lasting  impact  changed  the  face  of  missiology: 

>     Mission  is  God's  business 

Long  before  the  Council,  the  prevailing  grandiose  missiology  was 
beginning  to  be  challenged  -  ironically  perhaps,  by  Protestant  initia- 
tives. The  change  came  through  the  rediscovery  of  the  significance  of 
Missio  Dei  —  God's  mission  or  "involvement  in  and  with  the  world" 
(Bosch,  10).  The  (Protestant)  International  Missionary  Council  was 
emphasizing  that  God  is  the  initiator  of  mission.  Between  its  1938 
(Tambaran)  meeting  and  that  of  1952  (Willingen),  there  had  been  an 
"almost  imperceptible  shift  from  a  church-centred  mission  to  a 
mission-centred  church"  (Bosch,  370).  The  1952  meeting  pursued  the 
implications  of  this  shift,  noting  that  God's  creative  enterprise  is  prior 
both  to  the  church  and  to  its  mission.  The  word  mission  belongs 
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properly  to  God.  Indeed  it  could  almost  stand  as  a  description  of  God: 
outreaching,  ingathering,  healing,  reconciling,  transforming  all  humanity. 

To  the  image  of  the  Father  sending  the  Son  and  both  sending  the  Spirit, 
was  added  the  notion  of  the  Trinity  itself  commissioning  the  church 
and  imparting  to  it  a  centrifugal  momentum.  Now  we  could  speak 
almost  routinely,  not  of  the  church  having  a  mission  but  of  the  mission 
having  a  church.  The  Church  exists  for  mission,  or  as  the  Decree  on  the 
Church 's  Missionary  Activity  puts  it, 

"the  church  on  earth  is  by  its  very  nature  mission- 
ary since,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Father,  it 
has  its  origin  in  the  mission  of  the  Son  and  the  holy 
Spirit"  (AG,  2). 

The  text  then  refers  to  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Dogmatic  Consti- 
tution on  the  Church,  which  contains  a  second  important  missiological 
insight: 

>    The  Church  is  God's  sign 

The  operative  words  are  these:  "the  church  is  a  sacrament  -  a  sign  and 
instrument,  that  is,  of  communion  with  God  and  of  the  unity  of  the 
entire  human  race"  (LG,  1).  This  patristic  insight  identifies  the  church 
as  an  agent  or  tool  (instrument)  of  human  salvation,  as  well  as  a  pointer 
or  indicator  (sign)  of  the  relationship  between  God  and  the  whole  of 
humanity.  The  document  notes  that  the  church  "will  receive  its  perfec- 
tion only  in  heaven  "  and  that  nevertheless  it  has  been  instituted  by  the 
Risen  Christ  as  the  "universal  sacrament  of  salvation  "  (LG,  48);  and  if 
it  were  really  faithful  to  its  patristic  sources,  the  word  sacrament  would 
be  understood  as  sign  and  communion,  even  more  than  as  agent  or 
instrument  (Bevans,  2000).  The  implications  would  be  developed  in 
subsequent  years  as  the  missionary  aim  of  Christianizing  the  world  was 
rethought,  with  profound  effects  on  interreligious  dialogue  and  collab- 
orative ministry.  As  the  rethinking  took  place,  a  third  profound  insight 
was  emerging: 
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>    The  Church  is  not  the  kingdom 

If  the  church  is  understood  sacramentally  rather  than  instrumentally, 
its  position  in  the  world  is  relativized  (Bevans,  loc.cit.),  and  it  is  more 
readily  differentiated  from  the  kingdom  -  or  realm  -  of  God.  Jesus 
called  people  to  repentance  before  the  coming  of  the  "kingdom  of 
heaven"  which  was  already-and-not-yet  (Lk  11:20;  17:21  and  Mt  3:2; 
4:  17).  After  the  Resurrection  he  imparted  his  Spirit  to  the  disciples; 
"henceforward  the  church  ...  receives  the  mission  of  proclaiming  and 
establishing  among  all  peoples  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God,  and 
is,  on  earth,  the  seed  and  the  beginning  of  that  kingdom  "  (LG,  5).  This 
links  church  and  kingdom  without  merging  them:  an  important  point  in 
view  of  the  next  quarter  century  with  its  bold  new  initiatives  like 
liberation  theology,  which  endeavoured  to  apply  this  inchoate  insight. 
The  closest  Vatican  II  came  to  pursuing  it  is  in  an  allusion  at  the  end  of 
the  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World:  "Here 
on  earth  the  kingdom  is  mysteriously  present;  when  the  Lord  comes  it 
will  enter  into  its  perfection  "  (GS,39). 

In  a  careful  presentation  ~  but  one  perhaps  lacking  nuance  -  John  Paul 
II  (in  Redemptoris  Missio)  was  at  pains  to  redress  a  perceived  imbal- 
ance, declaring  that  attempts  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  without  at  the 
same  time  proclaiming  the  church,  were  unacceptable  (18;  also  44). 
If  missiology  had  been  too  ecclesiocentric  before,  it  is  now  too 
anthropocentric,  too  "focussed  on  man 's  earthly  needs  "  so  that  the 
kingdom  becomes  "something  completely  human  and  secularized" 
(17).  The  encyclical  makes  several  pertinent  points.  First,  the 
kingdom  cannot  be  detached  either  from  Christ  or  from  the  church; 
and  the  church,  while  remaining  distinct  from  both  Christ  and  the 
kingdom,  is  indissolubly  linked  to  both  (18).  Second,  "the  Church 
serves  the  kingdom  by  establishing  communities  and  founding  new  partic- 
ular churches"; . . .  and  "  by  spreading  throughout  the  world  Gospel  values 
which  are  an  expression  of  the  kingdom"  (20).  Third,  and  emphatically, 
"the  inchoate  reality  of  the  kingdom  can  also  be  found  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  church  among  peoples  everywhere"  (ibid). 

The  relationship  between  church  and  kingdom,  in  concrete  terms, 
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remains  the  centre  of  current  missiological  concern.  One  of  the  great 
benefits  of  this  focus  however,  is  that  mission  can  never  be  reduced  to 
proclaiming  heaven  as  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  eschatological 
rainbow;  nor  can  God  be  reduced  to  a  deus  ex  machina  trundled  out  at 
the  end  of  time,  to  distract  attention  from  the  injustice  that  abounds 
today.  Which  raises  a  fourth  point: 

>     Mission  calls  us  to  dialogue  and  discernment 

Two  paragraphs  in  the  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the 
Modern  World,  the  only  document  foreseen  and  intended  by  John 
XXIII,  articulate  beautifully  the  importance  of  collaborative  ministry 
as  mission.  They  assert  the  wish  of  the  Council  -  and  by  implication,  of 
the  members  of  the  church, 

"to  enter  into  dialogue  with  [humanity]  about  all 
the  various  problems  [of  the  modern  world],  throw- 
ing the  light  of  the  Gospel  on  them  and  supplying 
humanity  with  the  saving  resources  which  the 
church  has  received  from  [Jesus].  It  is  the  human 
person  that  is  to  be  saved,  human  society  which 
must  be  renewed.  It  is  the  human  person,  therefore, 
which  is  the  key  to  this  discussion,  each  individual 
human  person  in  her  or  his  totality,  body  and  soul, 
heart  and  conscience,  mind  and  will.  This  is  why 
this  holy  synod  ...  offers  the  whole  human  race  the 
sincere  cooperation  of  the  church.  [...]  In  every 
age,  the  church  carries  the  responsibility  of  read- 
ing the  signs  of  the  times  and  of  interpreting  them 
in  the  light  of  the  Gospel"  (GS,  3-4). 

Our  ministry  may  call  us  to  people  like  Rosalee,  or  people  like  those 
encountered  in  the  other  articles  of  this  edition.  But  we  are  always 
called  to  engage  in  appropriate  ministry  —  collaborative  ministry  —  not 
simply  for  the  poor,  or  to  the  needy,  but  with  those  whose  lives  may  be 
changed  by  the  encounter.  And  that,  of  course,  must  include  ourselves: 
mission  in  reverse  identifies  one  essential  characteristic  of  mission 
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undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  -  its  capacity  to  convert  the  evange- 
lizer.  Unless  mission  in  reverse  is  deliberately  undertaken,  our  best 
efforts  will  be  undermined  because  our  own  conversion  is  not  part  of 
our  missionary  motivation.  Our  exposure  to  God's  transforming  grace 
is  necessary,  as  St.  Paul  reflects,  "lest  after  preaching  to  others,  I 
myself  should  be  disqualified"  (ICor  9:27). 

That  final  phrase  of  Gaudium  et  Spes  has  become  a  leitmotif  of  the 
pontificate  of  John  XXIII  and  a  hallmark  of  his  authenticity.  It  was  he 
who  held  the  church  responsible  for  "reading  the  signs  of  the  times"; 
Vatican  II  added  the  responsibility  of  "interpreting  them  in  the  light  of 
the  Gospel.  "  This  hermeneutical  skill  is  demanded  in  a  special  way  of 
those  whose  ministry  calls  them  to  cross  boundaries  and  range  across 
the  global  landscape  where  the  signs  of  the  times  are  so  strikingly 
visible. 

WHOSE  BUSINESS  IS  MISSION? 

We  have  identified  mission  as  the  proper  domain,  the  initiative,  and  the 
activity  of  God;  therefore  it  would  be  hubris  for  us  to  claim  mission  for 
ourselves.  We  have  identified  the  church  as  a  creation  of  the  Risen 
Christ  and  a  servant  of  the  Reign  of  God;  therefore  it  would  be 
preposterous  for  the  church  to  claim  the  initiative  for  mission.  We  have 
identified  ourselves,  Spiritans,  as  ministers  -  servants,  attendants, 
lesser  functionaries  -  rather  than  as  magisters  -  masters,  teachers, 
major  functionaries;  therefore  it  would  be  arrogant  to  imagine  we  are 
what  we  are  not. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  church  does  not  have  a  mission;  rather,  the 
mission  has  a  church.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Spiritans  do  not  have  a 
mission;  rather  the  mission  has  the  Spiritans.  If  the  church  will  be 
church,  and  if  the  Spiritans  will  be  Spiritans,  then  God  can  be  God.  The 
church  is  not  in  charge  of  the  mission  any  more  than  the  Spiritans  are 
in  charge  of  the  mission;  God  is  in  charge. 

But  we  are  right  to  believe  that  God  chose  the  church  as  an  instrument 
of  mission,  and  that  God  chose  our  founders  and  our  Congregation  as 
another  instrument  of  mission.  Like  the  church,  we  are  simply  called  to 
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be  faithful,  not  to  attempt  to  control  the  mission  or  God.  We  are 
faithful  when  we  respond  to  the  call,  when  we  are  commissioned  and 
sent:  sent  as  labourers  in  the  vineyard:  sent  to  engage  in  and  be  faithful 
to  collaborative  ministry,  whether  with  other  Spiritans,  other  mission- 
aries -  clerical  or  lay,  male  or  female,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
another  Christian  tradition  -  or  other  workers  in  the  vineyard  -  those  of 
other  religious  traditions  or  of  none,  able-bodied  or  handicapped, 
willing  or  unwilling.  We  are  sent,  by  God's  grace  and  choice  at  this 
moment  in  history:  therefore  the  mission  has  us.  Let  us  remain  faithful. 
Let  God  be  God.  The  harvest  is  in  God's  hands. 

RETURN  TO  PRAXIS 

Roslaee  has  been  dead  for  several  years  now.  But  the  women  at  the 
Shelter  continue  to  choose  and  to  be  grateful.  And  I  continue  to  serve, 
but  differently. 
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POULLART  DES  PLACES  AND 
FRANCOIS  LIBERMANN 

The  way  to  Collaborative  Ministry 

Christian  de  Mare 

It  would  be  foolish  to  look  for  examples  of  collaborative  ministry  in  the 
modern  sense  amongst  the  writings  of  our  founders.  However,  in  this 
article,  Christian  de  Mare  examines  the  life  and  actions  ofPoullart  des 
Places  and  Libermann  and  shows  how  they,  in  their  own  way,  collabo- 
rated with  different  partners.  Christian  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
thought  of  these  two  great  men:  after  many  years  working  in  the 
Seminary  of  Brazzaville  and  the  Novitiates  in  Paris  and  Ireland,  he  is 
currently  residing  at  the  Generalate  in  Rome,  guiding  our  preparations 
for  the  approaching  anniversaries  of  our  Congregation. 


"It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone"  (Gen.  2/18).  These  words  of  God 
introduce  his  creation  of  the  first  human  community,  made  up  of  man 
and  woman,  a  community  of  life  and  mission.  They  are  full  of 
prophetic  riches,  equally  applicable  to  contemporary  situations.  Today 
we  are  becoming  increasingly  conscious  that  it  is  good  to  carry  out  the 
mission  the  Lord  has  given  us  in  collaboration  with  those  others  who 
are  being  sent  out  by  the  Spirit  in  the  same  way  as  ourselves.  Such 
open  collaboration  seems  to  be  an  urgent  call  from  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
those  whom  he  inspires  with  his  missionary  vocation. 

Claude  Poullart  teaches  us  to  share  our  tasks 

To  look  for  the  roots  of  this  conviction  in  our  Founders  would  at  first 
sight  appear  more  than  a  little  anachronistic;  after  all,  we  are  separated 
from  them  by  two  or  three  centuries.  Nevertheless,  it  soon  becomes 
evident  that  this  was  the  direction  their  own  thoughts  were  taking. 
They  wanted  to  carry  out  their  missionary  task  in  collaboration  with 
anybody  who  was  willing  to  help. 
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Claude  Poullart  gives  us  a  clear  example  of  this.  We  all  know  that  he 
went  through  several  exodus  experiences;  they  led  him  from  his  early 
days  in  the  comfortable,  refined  milieu  of  the  minor  nobility  to  the 
spartan  conditions  of  the  community  he  set  up  with  young  men  from 
very  poor  backgrounds.  A  rare  charism  indeed!  He  took  these  first 
steps  alone,  but  not  without  seeking  plenty  of  advice  and  support  from 
the  Jesuits  and  their  Assemblies  des  Amis. 

From  the  start  of  the  small  group  of  "poor  scholars",  even  before  he 
consecrated  himself  to  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  1703,  Claude  asked 
his  College  of  Louis-le-Grand  to  help  him  by  feeding  and  teaching  his 
young  companions.  But  the  direction  of  the  little  community  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  rested  on  him  alone,  the  much-loved  father  of  a  family  that 
had  next  to  nothing,  that  owed  everything  to  him. 

However,  subsequent  events  persuaded  him  that  he  would  have  to  look 
for  help.  During  the  retreat  he  made  in  1704,  he  felt  the  need  to  re-think 
the  present  and  future  of  his  little  family  which  continued  to  grow.  The 
result  was  a  community  of  formators  who  together  would  shoulder  the 
responsibility  for  these  young  men.  This  marks  the  real  beginning  of 
the  Spiritans.  To  be  better  servants  of  those  to  whom  they  were  being 
sent,  the  Messieurs  du  Saint-Esprit  decide  to  work  together,  not  just 
amongst  themselves  but  with  all  those  who  could  help  to  give  these 
young  men  the  best  preparation  for  their  mission.  In  this  way,  they 
trained  the  first  missionaries  of  Louis  Marie  Grignon  de  Montfort,  and 
Grignon  himself  came  to  the  community  to  share  his  passion  for 
Divine  Wisdom  with  these  future  priests. 

The  collaborative  approach  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  assured  by  their  acceptance  of  a  common  rule  and  superior; 
collaboration  and  community  would  go  hand  in  hand: 

"The  members  must  first  of  all  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  its  justice,  place  their  whole  trust  in  God,  find  more 
happiness  in  giving  than  receiving  and  always  be  more 
concerned  about  the  interests  of  others  than  their  own. 
They  will  all  love  each  other  as  brothers  in  Christ;  they 
will  help  each  other  in  their  trials  and  temptations  and 
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console  each  other  in  their  sufferings.  Let  the  younger 
ones  honour  the  older  as  they  would  their  fathers,  and  the 
older  treat  the  younger  as  brothers.  Let  the  only  rivalry 
between  them  be  for  humility  and  service.  Nobody  apart 
from  the  superior  will  gives  orders  to  his  brothers;  there 
must  be  no  disputes,  criticism  or  mockery.  Poverty  will  be 
practised  rigorously.  As  regards  food,  clothing,  bed 
and  room,  we  will  model  ourselves  on  the  poor.  We  will 
be  happy  to  have  something  to  eat  and  something  to 
wear.  The  food  will  be  the  same  for  everybody,  apart 
from  the  sick.  The  habit  will  also  be  identical  -  poor 
and  simple.  Let  everybody  obey  the  superior  as  they 
would  God  himself.  Observations  will  be  accepted  with 
humility  and  patience,  even  with  gratitude.  It  shows  a  lack 
of  humility  to  argue  with  the  person  who  corrects  us  or  to 
point  out  his  own  shortcomings  "  (The  Rule  of  1732). 

The  Society  of  the  Holy  Spirit  practised  collaboration  in  mission  as 
soon  as  the  first  men  left  the  seminary  to  minister  abroad;  they  worked 
alongside  members  of  the  Mission  Etrangeres  de  Paris  in  the  far  East 
(1733)  and  in  the  seminary  of  Quebec  (1732). 

Francois  Libermann  developed  a  knack  of  working  with 
others 

Right  from  his  conversion,  Francois  had  to  work  hard  at  collaborating 
with  other  people  very  different  to  himself.  He  was  suddenly  faced 
with  the  shock  of  having  to  live  a  community  life  in  the  seminary  of 
Paris.  The  other  seminarians  tended  to  be  from  a  much  higher  social 
and  cultural  level  than  himself.  He  was  regarded  as  rather  a  strange 
person  both  in  his  physique  and  in  his  recent  history  as  a  new 
convert  to  Christianity;  having  been  called  to  follow  the  Messiah, 
he  found  his  vocation  had  changed  rapidly  from  that  of  rabbi  to 
priest.  He  was  a  man  from  another  world  -  expert  in  Hebrew,  almost 
totally  ignorant  of  Latin  and  with  a  very  modest  knowledge  of  theol- 
ogy. He  was  both  energetic  and  fragile  at  the  same  time  and  was  given 
permission  to  rise  later  than  the  rest  of  the  community  in  the  morning. 
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But  by  his  second  year  in  the  seminary,  he  was  guiding  many  of  the 
students  in  the  spiritual  life  with  such  conviction  and  success  that  he  ran 
into  considerable  opposition  from  many  quarters,  including  the  directors. 

At  Rennes,  he  had  to  work  with  a  Superior,  Louis  de  la  Moriniere,  who 
had  very  different  ideas  on  formation  to  his  own.  The  result  was  great 
suffering  for  Libermann.  But  when  he  finally  took  the  decision  to  leave 
Rennes  "for  ever",  the  Superior  was  most  reluctant  to  see  him  go.  The 
collaboration  that  Francois  practised,  despite  the  many  difficulties,  was 
the  fruit  of  his  humble  perseverance. 

Collaboration  in  setting  up  the  new  society 

He  went  to  Rome  to  submit  the  "Work  for  Black  People"  to  the 
Propaganda  Fide.  He  did  this  in  collaboration  with  Maxime  de  la 
Bruniere  but  it  was  never  an  easy  relationship  and,  finally,  Maxime 
gave  up  the  idea  altogether,  leaving  Libermann  to  get  on  with  it  on  his 
own.  He  now  found  himself  in  sole  charge  of  presenting  a  project  on 
which  he  had  originally  simply  been  asked  to  give  advice.  His  pilgrim- 
age to  Loreto  proved  to  be  a  turning  point;  he  became  convinced  that 
the  Lord  was  asking  him  to  be  an  apostolic  missionary  rather  than  lead 
a  life  of  monastic  solitude.  He  would  give  himself  totally  to  working 
with  others  to  fulfill  an  idea  that  was  not  his  own. 

This  is  what  happened  when  he  was  preparing  for  ordination  in  the 
seminary  of  Strasbourg;  he  accepted  to  be  designated  by  his  co- 
founders  as  novice  master  of  the  future  society;  he  accepted  that  the 
novitiate  would  not  be  on  the  French/German  border  but  in  Picardy;  he 
accepted  that  he  would  be  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Amiens.  If 
he  was  the  one  who  presided  at  the  foundation  mass  of  the  new  Society 
on  September  27th,  1841,  it  was  only  because  he  was  the  oldest  of  the 
first  four  members  and  spiritual  director  of  three  of  them.  It  was  not 
until  two  months  later  that  he  was  recognised  by  his  confreres  as  the 
first  Superior  General.  Because  he  was  so  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
new  society  was  not  originally  his  idea,  Libermann  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  Frederic  Le  Vavasseur,  even  if  their  collaboration 
was  often  very  difficult. 
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When  the  idea  of  the  "Work  for  Black  People"  was  being  elaborated, 
Le  Vavasseur  and  Tisserant,  in  agreement  with  the  Sulpicians  Pinault 
and  Gallais,  were  thinking  in  terms  of  integrating  it  into  the  existing 
Society  of  Eudistes.  But  once  Libermann  had  left  Rennes  and  the 
Eudistes,  their  attention  turned  rather  to  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  already  had  some  involvement  in  work  for  black  people.  For  the 
time  being,  it  came  to  nothing;  the  idea  of  the  Spiritans  was  a  straight- 
forward integration  into  their  society  but  this  was  not  acceptable  to 
Libermann  and  the  rest  of  the  little  group.  Libermann  was  constantly 
searching  for  a  marriage  which  would  be  respectful  of  the  charism  of  both 
parties  but  it  was  another  eight  years  before  the  knot  was  finally  tied. 

Collaboration  in  running  the  new  society 

The  running  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  a  whole  network  of  collaborative  work  that 
Libermann  established: 


• 


• 


with  Bishop  Baron,  not  just  as  regards  personnel,  but  also  in  their 
work  together  on  the  missionary  directives  which  were  put  together 
in  "A  Plan  for  the  Salvation  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Coasts  of  Africa  " 
(October  1844); 

with  Fr.  John  Hand,  the  founder  of  All  Hallows  College  in  Dublin, 
to  send  English-speaking  missionaries  to  help  Pere  Laval;  French 
missionaries  were  not  welcome  in  Mauritius  at  the  time.  Libermann 
offered  to  train  some  of  these  Anglophone  missionaries  for  nothing, 
but  there  was  very  little  follow  up; 

with  Mere  Anne-Marie  Javouhey,  who  had  a  wealth  of  experience 
of  mission  in  practice  and  a  good  understanding  of  the  mind  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Libermann  asked  her  to  act  as 
go-between  for  himself  and  Pere  Amable  Fourdinier,  the  Superior 
General.  In  return,  Mere  Javouhey  asked  Libermann  to  represent 
her  Congregation  of  St.  Joseph  of  Cluny  with  the  bishops  of  France. 
Speaking  of  his  troubles  and  worries,  she  would  refer  to  Libermann 
as  "The  poor  Father";  Libermann,  for  his  part,  often  referred  to  her 
as  "The  poor  Mother  "\ 
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•  with  Mere  Emilie  de  Villeneuve,  in  introducing  her  to  the  realities 
of  the  missionary  life  that  awaited  her  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  when  they  would  join  Libermann's  missionaries; 

•  with  Mr.  Germain  Ville,  a  business  man  in  Bordeaux,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  who  gave  Libermann  his 
house; 

•  with  the  French  Government,  especially  the  Colonial  Department, 
where  he  was  respected  and  listened  to.  This  relationship  enabled 
him  to  sort  out  many  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  journeys 
of  his  missionaries  and  their  practical  needs  in  Africa. 

•  With  Jean  Luquet:  Libermann  had  been  his  spiritual  director  and 
their  relationship  remained  very  close  even  after  he  opted  to  join  the 
Mission  Etrangeres  de  Paris.  Mgr.  Luquet  became  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  missiologists  of  his  time.  His  original  work,  in  close 
collaboration  with  Pere  Collin  and  the  Propaganda  Fide  (Libermann 
spent  six  weeks  in  Rome  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  it)  was 
finally  published  in  July  1 846  under  the  title  of  "A  Memoire  on  the 
mission  to  the  black  people  in  general  and  the  mission  of  Guinea  in 
particular".  It  was  a  great  missionary  document,  unanimously 
welcomed  by  the  plenary  session  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Propaganda 
Fide. 

In  his  final  years,  even  though  he  was  so  ill  and  bowed  down  with 
work,  Libermann  made  a  point  of  keeping  contact  with  the  clergy  of 
Paris,  many  of  whom  he  had  known  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice. 
They  used  to  meet  together  each  month  in  a  support  group,  known  as 
the  "Conferences  Saint  Jean  ".  More  often  than  not,  he  presided  over 
the  sessions  himself. 

In  a  letter  to  Dom  Salier  regarding  the  work  the  Congregation  hoped  to 
do  in  France,  Libermann  wrote:  "I  have  always  felt  that  men  who  live 
the  communal  life  should  take  care  not  to  encroach  on  the  work  of  the 
diocesan  clergy,  trying  to  persuade  the  people  to  come  to  their  own 
churches.  We  intend  to  carry  out  our  work  in  complete  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Bishops  and  in  harmony  with  the  local  clergy!' 
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Collaboration  taken  to  its  limits 

Finally,  we  can  see  just  how  far  Libermann  was  committed  to  a 
collaborative  ministry  by  the  way  he  integrated  his  new-born  society 
into  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  1848.  The  ideas  of  Poullart 
des  Places  and  Libermann  were  so  similar  and  complimentary  to  each 
other  that  their  coming  together  gave  a  new  birth  to  the  venerable 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  it  is  no  surprise  when  we  read  what 
Libermann  has  to  say  to  his  missionaries  in  the  "Reglements  ",  written 
shortly  after  the  fusion.  Perhaps  we  can  see  in  his  words  an  endorse- 
ment of  our  contemporary  Spiritan  ideal  of  collaborative  ministry: 

"They  (the  Spiritans)  will  have  a  sincere  respect  for  other 
Congregations  and  their  members  and  they  will  maintain 
warm  and  charitable  relations  with  them.  They  will  be 
content  to  see  them  honoured  and  loved  by  everyone,  even 
when  they  are  preferred  to  their  own  society.  They  will 
avoid  and  snuff  out  in  their  hearts  any  feelings  of  jealousy 
or  chauvinism  regarding  their  own  society;  this  is  the  way 
people  react  who  are  weak  and  lack  generosity  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord.  They  will  be  happy  to  see  God 
glorified  and  souls  saved,  no  matter  how  or  by  whom  this 
is  brought  about,  even  though  the  Congregation  suffers  as 
a  result". 


Christian  de  Mare, 
Clivo  di  Cinna  195, 
00136  Roma, 
Italy 
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"John  aaid  ta  Jeaua,  "5eache%,  we  aaw  a  man 
who  waa  driving  out  demand  in  yawt  name, 
and  we  told  hint  ta  atop,  Because  he  doesn't 
Belong,  ta  owe  gxoup".  faud  told  them,  "S)o  not 
buy  ta  atop  him,  Because  na  one  who  p&tfatma 
a  mvuxcle  in  ma  name  wi£i  Be  aMe  soon  aft&c- 
waida  ta  day  evil  thing*  about  me.  5W  whoeuei 
ia  not  againat  ua  ia>  fmuo...  J  aaawte  you  that 
anyone  who  giaea  you  a  drunk  o£  watet  Be- 
cause you  Belong  to  me  will  certainly  teceute 
hia  vewaxd"  (Mk.  9/38-41) 
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A  BISHOP'S  VIEW  OF  COLLABORATION 

Bishop  Peter  Sarpong 

Ghana  is  not  particularly  old  compared  to  many  of  our  missions;  Spiritans 
went  therefor  the  first  time  about  thirty  years  ago.  But  in  that  time  it  has 
become  the  major  contributor  to  a  new  and  vigorous  Spiritan  foundation  in 
West  Africa.  From  the  start,  Bishop  Peter  Kwasi  Sarpong  of  the  diocese  of 
Kumasi  has  been  a  great  friend  of  the  Congregation  and,  like  any  true 
friend,  is  prepared  to  point  out  our  weaknesses  as  well  as  our  strengths. 
We  print  below  a  summary  of  an  interview  he  gave  to  "Spiritan  Life"  on 
the  collaborative  role  of  religious  missionaries  in  the  local  Church. 


Bishop  Sarpong,  could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  ways  that  Spiritans 
have  collaborated  in  the  development  of  the  Diocese  of  Kumasi? 

I  remember  that  it  was  some  time  in  1970  that  I  started  real  contact 
with  the  Spiritan  Fathers  about  whose  apostolate  in  Nigeria  I  had  heard 
so  much.  Two  members  of  the  Congregation  came  from  Ireland  on  a 
'scouting  mission'.  This  was  after  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  Nigeria 
when  foreign  missionaries  had  been  deported  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country.  So  the  Spiritans  who  had  been  very  active  and  successful 
in  that  area  could  not  go  back  there. 

Initially,  the  Spiritans  were  not  quite  sure  how  the  Asante  would 
compare  with  the  Igbo  people  with  whom  they  had  become  so  familiar. 
It  was  a  risk  they  were  going  to  have  to  take  but  it  was  a  risk  that  Fr 
O'Brien,  the  then  Provincial  of  the  Irish  Province,  was  prepared  to  take 
and  did  take  in  1971  when  he  sent  6  Spiritans,  who  had  all  worked  in 
Igboland,  to  Kumasi  Diocese.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  Asante  people.  They  found  the  Asante  full  of  initiative, 
collaborative,  co-operative,  easy  to  work  with.  They  were  also  very 
welcomed  by  the  diocesan  priests.  No  wonder  the  six  were  later  joined 
by  many  equally  enthusiastic  confreres. 

The  Diocese  of  Kumasi  at  that  time  comprised  the  Ashanti  and  Brong 
Ahafo  regions.  Soon  the  Spiritans  made  their  presence  felt  everywhere 
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and  did  a  lot  to  help  implement  the  pastoral  plan  of  the  diocese.  They 
took  up  primary  evangelisation,  establishing  parishes  and  opening 
outstations.  Then  they  exhibited  their  wonderful  talents  in  founding 
educational  institutions.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Spiritans  continued 
to  impress  everybody  by  asking  for  very  difficult  stations  to  work  in. 
Their  dedication  and  commitment  to  duty  in  these  difficult  places 
provided  a  model  for  others  to  follow.  To  start  a  new  parish  literally 
from  scratch,  many  of  them  were  known  to  stay  in  houses  belonging  to 
lay  people,  some  of  them  non-Christians,  and  bear  humbly  the  in- 
evitable inconveniences  that  resulted  from  their  work  in  such  areas. 

They  brought  their  tremendous  knack  of  promoting  vocations  to  bear 
on  the  diocesan  scene.  While  they  welcomed  candidates  for  their  own 
Congregation  they  devoted  equal  attention  to  looking  for  candidates 
for  the  diocesan  priesthood.  Some  considered  it  a  privilege  to  be 
actively  involved  in  the  formation  of  diocesan  priestly  candidates. 

The  characteristic  that  the  Spiritans  brought  to  Kumasi,  therefore,  was 
that  of  total  immersion  into  the  local  situation  with  all  its  ramifications. 
They  easily  justified  their  position  as  the  first  clerical  religious  Insti- 
tute to  come  to  Kumasi  Diocese.  In  itself,  that  fact  was  a  major 
development  in  the  Diocese.  But  more  was  to  come.  Kumasi  Diocese 
was  soon  to  become  the  nursing  ground  for  the  West  African  Founda- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  the  Novitiate  and  the  House  of  Philosophy. 
In  all  these  I  could  see  probably  what  mattered  most,  namely,  the 
Spirit-directed  apostolate. 

My  experience  with  the  Spiritans,  therefore,  is  that  they  have  a  deep 
insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  Church;  an  insight  into  what  a  real  missionary 
should  be:  somebody  who  identifies  himself,  like  Christ,  with  the  people 
and  tries  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  them  rather  than  for  them. 

How  do  you  see  the  collaborative  role  of  religious  missionaries  in  the 
local  Churches  of  contemporary  Africa? 

In  a  very  special  way,  missionaries  coming  from  other  African  coun- 
tries give  a  concrete  example  of  missionary  life  to  diocesan  priests. 
The  Pope  has,  on  several  occasions,  urged  the  dioceses  of  Africa  to  go 
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to  the  help  of  other  dioceses  that  are  short  of  pastors,  even  when  they 
may  not  have  enough  priests  themselves. 

In  line  with  this  thinking  of  the  Church,  Kumasi  Diocese  has  adopted 
three  dioceses  in  Africa  outside  Ghana.  But  often  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  diocesan  priests  to  accept  to  go  to  these  places.  Some  go  and  come 
back  unceremoniously.  Some  refuse  to  go.  It  is  here  that  the  African 
missionary's  example  is  irreplaceable.  Often  I  have  had  to  say:  "Look 
at  so  and  so;  after  his  ordination  he  was  sent  to  such  and  such  a  place 
in  East  Africa.  He  went  willingly  and  he  is  performing  well.  Why  can  7 
you  imitate  him?  African  missionaries,  who  have  come  from  other 
countries  like  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Kenya,  are  working  happily 
in  Kumasi  Diocese  and  are  thus  preaching  by  deed  an  eloquent  sermon 
of  missionary  collaboration.  Just  pointing  out  to  the  diocesan  personnel 
the  example  of  what  these  missionaries  are  doing  is  enough  for  them  to 
reconsider  some  of  the  negative  stands  they  may  have  taken.  In  other 
words,  if  Africans  can  come  and  work  in  their  diocese,  why  can't  they 
work  in  other  African  dioceses? 

Apart  from  this,  the  presence  of  African  missionaries  in  our  midst  is 
also  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  missionary  activity  is  not  the  preserve  of 
Europeans  or  Americans;  Africans  can  also  be  evangelisers  not  only  to 
themselves  but  even  to  people  outside  Africa. 

Do  you  see  a  witness  value  in  the  international  community  living  of 
religious  missionaries? 

Religious  missionaries  bring  a  special  dimension  to  the  apostolate  by 
their  community  life.  They  give  concrete  expression  to  the  harmony 
and  peace  that  should  prevail  everywhere.  The  spirit  with  which  they 
obey  directives  from  their  superiors  is  a  powerful  example  for  the 
diocesan  priest  and  lay  person  alike. 

It  is  something  that  almost  goes  without  saying,  the  great  value  of  the 
international  team  approach  to  ministry.  Apart  from  the  obvious  fact  that 
people  bring  to  bear  on  the  ministry  their  experiences  from  different 
places,  the  team  work  itself  also  does  something,  even  if  indirectly  or 
imperceptibly,  about  the  real  canker  of  Africa,  namely,  ethnocentrism. 
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It  is  common  knowledge  that  one  of  the  major  causes  of  problems  in  Africa 
is  tribalism  or  excessive  particularism.  For  missionaries  to  come  together 
from  different  social  backgrounds  and  live  amicably,  all  in  the  cause  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  an  indication  that  things  could  be  better  in  Ghana 
if  we  had  a  common  ideal  to  work  for.  An  international  team  approach 
breaks  down  barriers  of  division  and  arrogance.  Anybody  can  be  the  leader 
of  the  group,  irrespective  of  his  background,  origin,  colour  or  race. 

Community  life  contains  in  itself  the  subtle  seed  of  Christian  humility. 
It  has  the  value  of  telling  people  that  we  are  all  one  in  the  family  of  the 
Lord.  It  may  have  limitations  when  unconsciously  it  happens  that  in  a 
situation  a  particular  group  of  people  insists  that  others  should  follow 
their  way  of  thinking  or  acting:  but  this  is  a  natural  tendency  which  in 
not  the  prerogative  of  any  particular  group. 

What  of  the  tension  between  the  charism  of  a  particular  congregation 
and  the  pastoral  needs  of  the  local  Church?  Is  this  an  obstacle  to 
collaborative  ministry? 

At  the  end  of  the  day  whatever  charism  a  congregation  has  fits  into  the 
pastoral  structure  of  the  Church.  Really  for  me  there  should  not  be  a 
radical  difference  between  a  congregational  charism  and  the  Church's 
pastoral  ministry.  The  parish  structure  is  there  as  a  guideline;  it  is  not 
something  to  adhere  to  by  hook  or  by  crook.  Non-parochial  ministries 
are  also  pastoral  ministries  in  the  wider  context  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  whole  area  of  Justice  and  Peace,  street  children, 
Aids  pandemic.  I  am  also  thinking  of  the  formation  of  lay  people  and 
the  rest  of  it.  Here  I  would  like  to  commend  the  Spiritans  for  the 
institution  of  what  they  call  the  "Lay  Associates".  There  are  many 
non-parochial  ministries  that  can  be  undertaken  by  lay  people. 

What  particular  role  do  you  see  for  Ghanaian  missionaries  as  the 
outreach  of  the  local  Church  and  how  can  the  local  Church  help 
them  in  this  work? 

Ghanaian  missionaries,  whether  they  are  working  inside  or  outside 
their  own  country,  should  be  able  to  help  by  bringing  their  Congrega- 
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tion's-thrust  to  bear  on  their  work.  Like  other  missionaries  all  over  the 
world,  they  should  be,  first  and  foremost,  witnesses  to  the  Gospel. 
Pope  Paul  VI,  in  his  encyclical  letter,  Evangelii  Nuntiandi,  underscores 
this  fact  when  he  says  that  modern  man  listens  more  to  witness  than  to 
teachers  and  that  if  he  listens  to  a  teacher  it  is  because  he  is  a  witness. 
Ghanaian  missionaries  can  bring  to  other  cultures  their  own  cultural 
values  -  like  their  profound  belief  in  God,  their  hospitality,  their  close 
family  relationships,  their  love  and  respect  for  life,  etc. 

The  local  Church  can  best  support  its  missionaries  abroad  by  remem- 
bering them  in  prayer,  letting  them  know  that  they  are  remembered  and 
loved  by  sending  them  greetings  on  special  occasions  like  Christmas, 
feastdays,  etc.  The  parish  where  they  belong  can  send  their  newsletter, 
parish  publications,  clippings  from  newspapers  and  magazines  that 
may  interest  the  missionaries. 

Are  there  any  ways  in  which  you  feel  the  expatriate  missionary  could 
improve  the  value  of  his  contribution  to  the  local  Church? 

Yes,  certainly.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  sacrificial  disposition  of  the 
foreign  missionary  and  in  spite  of  the  model  role  he  plays  there  are 
occasional  ambivalences  in  his  way  of  behaving  which  he  should  try  to 
do  something  about. 

For  example,  contracts  between  missionaries  and  dioceses  normally 
state  clearly  when  a  missionary  may  go  home  on  leave.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  such  stipulations  and  their  application  are  not  always  in  conso- 
nance with  local  sensibilities.  The  missionaries  sometimes  make  their  own 
decisions  as  to  when  they  are  going  and  when  they  are  coming  back, 
simply  informing  the  local  Ordinary  of  their  plans.  There  is  no  dialogue. 
One  wonders  if  one  day  the  Bishop  were  to  say  'Wo  ",  what  the  reaction  of 
the  missionary  would  be.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  missionary  wants 
to  go  home  for  what  really  is  not  such  an  important  reason. 

The  Diocese  of  Kumasi  has  an  institution  called  "Co-workers".  On 
Co-worker's  Day,  every  priest  and  religious  is  expected  to  turn  up,  if 
only  for  sociability.  Some  missionaries  persistently  absent  themselves. 
Some  consistently  attend  late.  Some  predictably  leave  too  early.  It  has 
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been  noticed  that  many  do  not  join  the  communal  meals  after  such 
meetings.  This  may  not  be  of  significance  elsewhere  but  it  is  among  us. 
Eating  together  is  a  sign  of  cordiality. 

For  some  time  ordinations  to  the  diocesan  priesthood  and  the  ordina- 
tions to  the  Spiritan  priesthood  were  separated,  sometimes  one  coming 
a  week  after  the  other.  This  did  not  give  a  good  impression  of 
fraternity.  But  here  the  diocesan  missionary  has  a  role.  Since  the  West 
African  Foundation  got  a  Ghanaian  priest  as  its  superior,  Spiritan 
ordinations  have  been  merged  into  the  diocesan  ordinations.  The  way 
this  Superior  in  particular  attends  funerals  and  all  activities  of  the 
Diocese  is  a  fine  example  to  others.  So  also  is  the  way  he  takes  time  to 
inform  the  Bishop  of  what  he  is  going  to  do  and  why  he  cannot  come  to 
a  particular  meeting  or  occasion.  To  my  mind,  in  this  matter  the 
expatriate  missionary  has  a  lot  to  learn  from  his  Ghanaian  confrere. 

Asante  lay  special  emphasis  on  funerals.  For  priests  and  religious  to 
attend  the  funeral  Mass  of  a  priest's  mother  or  relative  and,  if  possible, 
the  traditional  funeral  rites  means  a  lot  to  him.  Some  foreign  missionaries 
appear  not  to  have  fully  appreciated  this.  I  was  indeed  delighted  when  I 
saw  expatriate  Spiritans  turning  up  for  the  burial  of  my  dear  sister  and  later, 
to  my  surprise,  for  the  rites  as  well.  (The  Asante  differentiate  between 
burial  and  funeral).  That  some  of  them  came  from  outside  Kumasi  ren- 
dered the  kindness  of  these  priests  even  more  significant. 

Sometimes  missionaries  show  an  unhealthy  sign  of  pride.  They  give  the 
impression  that  the  religious  priesthood  is  superior  to  that  of  diocesan 
priesthood.  Some  are  unable  to  adapt  to  local  circumstances.  It  also  sometimes 
happens  that  missionaries  from  the  same  congregation  and  the  same 
country  are  unable  to  live  together.  This  makes  a  very  bad  impression. 

These  are  some  of  the  ambiguities  that  I  have  observed,  but  they  pale 
into  insignificance  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  good  that  missionaries 
are  doing  in  the  overall  cause  of  evangelisation. 

Bishop  Peter  Kwasi  Sarpong, 
Bishop 's  Office, 
P.O.  Box  99, 
Kumasi,  Ghana. 
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COLLABORATION  WITH  MISSIONARY 

ORDERS 

The  Sedos  Experience 

Bill  Jenkinson 

The  necessity  for  collaboration  in  mission  between  different  mission- 
ary congregations  would,  on  the  face  of  it,  seem  to  be  self-evident  but, 
unfortunately,  the  reality  was  often  otherwise.  Since  Vatican  II,  there 
has  been  a  veritable  "ecumenical  movement "  amongst  these  mission- 
ary families  and  our  confrere,  Bill  Jenkinson,  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  this  development  both  in  Ireland  and  on  the  world  stage.  From 
1971-1974,  he  was  the  first  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
Missionary  Union  and  following  three  years  as  Provincial  he  was 
able  to  work  on  a  much  larger  scale  when  he  took  over  the  running 
of  SEDOS  from  1981  to  1993.  Under  his  guidance,  SEDOS  estab- 
lished a  world-wide  reputation  in  missionary  circles  and  became  a 
model  for  inter-congregational  collaboration  that  has  gained  universal 
respect. 


When  I  arrived  at  SEDOS  in  January  1981  there  were  38  exclusively 
mission-sending  or  partially  mission-sending  societies  in  the  organisa- 
tion. When  I  left  in  1992  there  were  80  member  societies.  There  are 
now  over  100.  The  name  SEDOS  stands  for  "A  Service  of  Documenta- 
tion and  Study  ",  a  rather  innocuous  title,  but  thereby  hangs  a  tale  as  we 
shall  see  later.  The  beginnings  were  humble,  even  tentative,  for  collab- 
oration between  missionary  societies  was  still  a  relatively  new  idea. 
This  is  how  it  came  about: 

Mission  at  Vatican  Council  II 

The  realisation  that  the  whole  Church  is  in  mission  by  its  very  nature 
was  one  of  the  significant  insights  in  the  ferment  of  ideas  leading  up  to 
the  Vatican  Council.  Members  of  a  few  missionary  societies  were  wary 
about  the  effects  of  this  insight.  They  asked  themselves  who  would 
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now  undertake  or  continue  specific  missionary  activities?  The  Vatican 
Council  came  to  their  aid  in  an  unexpected  way. 

The  document  on  Mission  was  presented  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Council.  It  was  not  approved  even  'juxta  modum'  but  rejected  in  its 
entirety  even  though  it  had  been  prepared  by  Propaganda  Fide.  A 
new  document  had  to  be  prepared.  It  was  the  result  of  a  collabora- 
tive effort  between  members  of  Propaganda  Fide  and  representa- 
tives of  that  small  group  of  missionary  societies.  They  met  together 
for  a  considerable  period  in  the  house  of  the  Divine  Word  society  at 
Nemi  in  the  hills  outside  Rome.  The  new  document  -  Ad  Gentes  - 
had  the  eventual  happy  notoriety  of  receiving  the  most  massive 
approval  of  any  document  of  the  Council.  The  group  of  missionary 
societies  had  learned  an  important  lesson  about  the  value  of  their 
collaboration.  They  decided  to  continue  meeting,  established  a 
permanent  secretariat  in  1964  and  adopted  the  name  'A  Service  of 
Documentation  and  Study'  -  SEDOS.  The  title  made  no  mention  of 
'mission'  lest  those  who  insisted  the  whole  Church  was  in  mission 
should  raise  objections. 

Many  years  later  I  arrived  at  SEDOS  and,  unaware  of  the  one-time 
sensitivity  of  the  title,  asked  whether  'mission'  could  appear  some- 
where in  the  title.  By  that  time,  however,  SEDOS  had  become  a 
well-known  centre  of  collaboration  between  the  missionary  societies. 
My  suggestion  was  felt  to  be  unnecessary:  "Everybody  knows  what 
SHELL  is  about",  they  said,  "so  too  with  SEDOS  -  everybody  knows 
what  it's  aboutV  The  38  members  included  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant missionary  societies  of  priests,  brothers  and  sisters  in  Rome. 
Collaboration  was  taken  for  granted,  but  it  was  not  always  so  in  the 
past.  One  recalls  with  pain  the  quarrels  between  the  early  mission- 
ary societies  about  jurisdiction  in  East  and  Central  Africa  and  the 
much  more  recent  unseemly  lack  of  collaboration  between  different 
missionary  societies  in  Kenya  and  Nigeria  -  to  give  just  a  few 
examples.  Now  it  was  a  new  time.  The  joy  of  collaboration,  the 
richness  of  insights  on  mission  which  came  from  sharing  the  wealth 
of  information  on  mission  was  almost  palpable. 
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The  Future  of  Mission 

Significant  developments  in  the  theology  and  practice  of  mission  were 
becoming  evident.  In  1970  SEDOS,  then  still  in  its  infancy,  had 
organised  an  important  public  seminar  on  the  'why'  of  mission, 
underlining  the  need  for  specific  missionary  activity  even  if  the  whole 
Church  was,  by  its  very  nature,  in  mission. 

Then  in  1981  SEDOS  organised  a  landmark  seminar,  this  time  on  the 
'how'  of  mission.  It  brought  together  100  participants  divided  equally 
between  theologians  and  missiologists  of  world  renown  and  Superiors 
General  of  the  SEDOS  membership.  It  was  entitled  'The  Future  of 
Mission '  and  was  a  unique  experience  of  the  value  of  collaboration 
between  missionaries. 

The  SEDOS  president  at  the  seminar,  Fr  Gabriele  Ferrari,  Superior 
General  of  the  Xaverians,  later  said  of  it:  "The  ideas  which  emerged 
from  it  may  be  found  disseminated  in  the  Constitutions  of  many  mission 
and  non-missionary  institutes.  SEDOS  is,  and  has  been,  an  extraordi- 
nary catalyst  to  the  missionary  energy  of  the  member  societies."  Fr 
Ferrari  asserted  later  that  he  had  attended  two  Bishops'  Synods  and 
other  ecclesiastical  meetings  but  none  had  the  strength  of  that  seminar. 

The  material  of  the  seminar  was  published  by  Orbis  Books  as  'Mission 
in  Dialogue '  which  still  remains  a  valuable  contribution  to  missiologi- 
cal  literature  and  has  done  much  to  make  SEDOS  known  beyond  its 
membership. 

Early  Areas  of  Collaboration 

The  signs  of  the  times  were  being  constantly  monitored  by  the 
widespread  membership.  The  wealth  of  experience  of  the  general 
councillors  of  the  member  societies,  combined  with  the  theological  and 
missiological  insights  of  the  resource  persons  available  to  them,  en- 
sured a  constant  and  ongoing  analysis  of  what  was  happening  in 
situations  of  mission.  The  novel  element  was  that  this  information  and 
these  insights  were  being  made  available  even  as  they  took  place 
through  the  various  avenues  of  collaboration  in  the  organisation. 
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When  socio-economic  development  was  beginning  to  be  seen  as  a  key 
to  the  future  of  the  emerging  independent  states,  it  was  discovered  that 
SEDOS  could  count  on  the  largest  single  group  of  workers  serving  in 
the  developing  countries.  SEDOS  hosted  an  international  conference  at 
that  time,  on  the  contribution  of  Christians  to  the  development  of  these 
states. 

Independence  movements  were  appearing  in  areas  known  still  as 
'mission  territories'.  Collaboration  between  SEDOS  members  helped 
them  to  see  and  appreciate  the  need  to  rediscover  long  forgotten 
insights  about  the  necessity  to  inculturate  the  Gospel  message  in  the 
different  cultures  and  nations  in  which  they  worked. 

Missionaries  in  collaboration  with  each  other  began  to  see  the  need  for 
new  responses  to  the  realities  they  were  facing  in  missionary  situations 
and  to  recognise: 

•  the  key  role  of  local  Churches; 

•  the  emergence  of  local  theologies; 

•  the  increasing  involvement  of  lay  people; 

•  the  growth  of  basic  Christian  communities,  particularly  in  Latin 
America; 

•  the  need  for  dialogue,  particularly  with  religions  of  Asia; 

•  the  important  place  of  women  in  the  Churches. 

The  importance  of  women  was  already  a  characteristic  of  SEDOS  from 
its  earliest  years.  The  executive  committee  was  made  up  of  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women;  men  and  women  Superiors  General  took 
turns  as  President  of  the  executive  committees. 

In  the  maelstrom  of  these  new  ideas,  SEDOS  exercised  a  steadying 
influence.  Its  widespread  sources  of  information  and  its  sharing  of  this 
information  with  its  membership  was  a  safeguard  against  simplistic 
adaptation  and  a  stimulant  to  well-founded  approaches  to  new  situa- 
tions. Inevitably  there  were  problems  and  questions  about  our  initia- 
tives. As  the  preparations  for  the  seminar  on  the  'Future  of  Mission ' 
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were-nearing  completion  and  were  well-publicised  in  the  SEDOS 
Bulletin,  I  was  summoned  by  the  Cardinal  responsible  for  Propaganda 
Fide  to  answer  questions  about  the  activities  of  SEDOS.  Propaganda 
Fide  had  not  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  seminar  and  it  appeared  to 
him  that  SEDOS  was  ignoring  his  dicastery.  The  matter  was  settled 
satisfactorily.  The  Cardinal  was  impressed  by  the  widespread 
membership  of  SEDOS,  the  collaboration  that  obviously  existed 
between  them  and  the  consequent  safeguards  to  the  understanding  of 
current  developments  in  mission. 

Collaboration  through  Seminars 

SEDOS  organised  various  seminars  throughout  the  year  on  topical 
issues.  Many  of  these  took  advantage  of  resource  people  passing 
through  Rome  with  special  experience  of  mission  who  were  willing  to 
share  their  knowledge  and  experience  with  the  members. 

Some  examples  of  seminar  topics  chosen  in  recent  years  are, 

5th  Centenary:  a  new  Agenda; 

Evangelisation  and  popular  religiosity; 

Partnership  in  mission  -  women  and  men; 

Decision-making  in  inter-cultural  communities; 

Doing  theology  in  South  Africa; 

Mission  of  the  Church  in  Eastern-Europe; 

Prophetic  mission  in  a  changing  world; 

The  African  Synod,  etc. 

Facilities  were  provided  also  for  groups  interested  in  sharing  and 
updating  information  on  specific  areas  or  particular  problems  -  for 
example,  the  crises  in  Haiti,  in  Zaire,  in  Christian-Moslem  dialogue. 
Some  of  these  groups  took  on  a  semi-permanent  existence  -  like  the 
group  studying  World  Debt. 

A  highlight  of  each  year  was  the  5 -day  live-in  seminar  devoted  to  a 
deeper  study  of  a  particular  theme.  At  these  seminars,  the  richness  of 
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collaboration  became  more  and  more  apparent.  Attendance  was  re- 
served to  members,  discussions  were  frank  and  did  not  avoid  difficul- 
ties or  differences.  The  atmosphere  was  one  of  a  family  gathering,  an 
atmosphere  which  characterised  many  of  the  activities  of  SEDOS.  Full 
texts  of  the  seminars  were  published  in  SEDOS  Bulletin. 

Collaboration  through  SEDOS  Office 

Constant  communication  with  the  membership  both  aided  collabora- 
tion and  resulted  from  it.  Two  areas  where  this  collaboration  was  most 
evident  were  the  facilities  available  at  the  SEDOS  office  and  the 
publication  of  the  SEDOS  Bulletin.  The  office  contained  an  extensive 
collection  of  modern  books  and  periodicals  on  mission  theology  and 
practice.  Orbis  Books  with  great  generosity  sent  us  a  complimentary 
copy  of  all  their  publications  on  mission.  The  executive  secretary  and 
assistant  executive  secretary  were  able  to  make  information  available 
to  general  councillors  on  a  particular  country  or  situation  and  to  put 
researchers  in  touch  with  people  from  the  General  Councils  of  the 
other  Congregations.  A  computerised  index  to  the  periodicals  was  kept 
up  to  date  in  the  office. 

The  monthly  SEDOS  Bulletin  was  also  a  valuable  contribution  to 
collaboration  between  the  members.  The  needs  of  the  members  and 
their  interests  were  the  basic  criteria  for  our  choice  of  articles  in  the 
Bulletin  which  gradually  reached  a  readership  of  twelve-hundred. 

To  celebrate  the  SEDOS  silver  jubilee  we  published  'Trends  in  Mission'' 
(Orbis  Books,  New  York,  1991,  419pp),  a  selection  of  the  conferences 
presented  at  SEDOS  seminars  over  the  years.  The  editors  were  Sister 
Helene  O' Sullivan  of  the  Maryknoll  Missionaries,  who  was  the  Assistant 
Executive  Secretary,  and  myself.  On  a  number  of  occasions,  members 
remarked  on  our  collaboration;  it  was  difficult  to  know  which  of  us  was  the 
assistant!  The  book  illustrated  the  development  of  mission  theology  and 
practice  during  the  twenty  five  years  of  SEDOS  and  was  adjudged  by  the 
prestigious  International  Bulletin  of  Missionary  Research  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  the  1991  books  on  mission. 
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25th  Anniversary:  A  New  Challenge 

At  the  celebration  of  its  25  years,  Fr  Michael  Amaladoss,  S.J.,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  SEDOS  Executive  Committee  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  delivered  what  many  considered  to  be  the  most  challenging 
address  ever  presented  at  SEDOS.  There  was  an  overflow  attendance 
of  representatives  from  virtually  all  the  important  societies  involved  in 
mission  in  Rome.  Fr  Amaladoss  moved  beyond  what  were  the  basic 
themes  of  mission  elaborated  at  the  'Future  of  Mission '  seminar  in 
1981  -  dialogue,  inculturation,  development  and  evangelisation.  The 
demands  of  respectful  dialogue  and  inculturation  had  now  become 
increasingly  challenging.  Even  the  meaning  of  evangelisation  needed 
to  be  re-examined.  Did  the  proclamation  of  the  person  of  Jesus  and  his 
message  necessarily  include  conversion  to  the  institutional  Church? 
Animated  discussion  and  questions  followed  the  address  but  did  not 
disturb  the  atmosphere  of  collaboration. 

Our  Superior  General  concludes  his  letter  to  the  members  for  Christ- 
mas 1999  with  a  'call  to  all  Spiritans'.  He  quotes  from  the  1990 
conference  of  Fr  Amaladoss  that  our  future  missionary  institutes  will 
be  "fraternal  communities,  in  the  heart  of  society,  of  people  who  speak 
of  God".  Collaboration  is  at  the  heart  of  all  three  elements  of  this 
description  of  our  institutes. 

Since  leaving  the  position  of  Director,  I  have  kept  in  close  touch  with 
SEDOS.  It  has  gone  from  strength  to  strength  under  the  direction  of  Fr 
Walter  van  Holzen,  S.V.D.  It  now  has  a  web-site1  in  which  you  can 
find  150  articles  on  mission  -  many  of  them  from  SEDOS  Bulletin. 
That  collaboration  among  institutes  is  still  deeply  valued  is  shown  by 
the  continuing  growth  in  the  membership. 

Resource  persons,  missiologists  and  theologians  of  world  renown 
provided  a  series  of  SEDOS  conferences  accompanying  the  Asian, 
African  and  Oceanic  Synods.  The  texts  are  published  in  SEDOS 
booklets.  Misunderstandings  arose  when  these  conferences  began  and 
were  referred  to  by  some  commentators  as  'Alternative  Synods ',  to  the 
annoyance  of  some  Synodal  officials.  The  misunderstandings  eased 
once  again  at  the  realisation  of  the  widespread  collaboration  of  so 
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many  missionary  societies  in  SEDOS.  This  was  undoubtedly  helped 
when  some  of  the  Bishops  attending  the  Synods  gave  conferences  at 
the  SEDOS  sessions. 

As  we  enter  the  new  Millennium  may  the  spirit  of  collaboration 
continue  to  inspire  us  to  be  'fraternal  communities,  in  the  heart  of  the 
society,  of  people  who  speak  of  God',  working  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  message. 


1  www.sedos.org/ 

Fr.  Bill  Jenkinson, 
Kimmage  Manor, 
Whitehall  Rd., 
Dublin  12, 
Ireland 


"Should  cvtcumatancea  pevmit,  the  paatoid  of 
the  Catholic  Cfiwtch,  out  of  miaaionwa/,  /ieal 
and  concern  fox  the  evangelisation  of  tniUion* 
of  people  who  do  not  uet  know-  Chtiat,  ahould 
endeauowt  to  coopenate  with  the  Onthodocc  Biah- 
opd  in  developing,  the  postanal  initiative*  of  the 
Vithodox  QJhwteh.  Jhey.  ahould  be  pleated  if 
%  theh  contribution  they,  can  help  to  ttain 
good  Chwtiana".  (Pope  John  Paul  II  in  his 
Apostolic  Letter  "Orientale  Lumen"  23  no. 
61) 
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ECUMENICAL  COLLABORATION  IN 
ETHIOPIA 

Oliver  Ryan 

In  1983,  the  Orthodox  Archbishop  ofArba  Minch  initiated  a  mission  to 
the  semi-nomadic  Hamar  people,  based  in  Dimeka.  They  number 
around  25, 000  people  in  all.  He  invited  the  Catholic  Church  to  help 
support  this  new  initiative.  From  the  beginning,  it  was  a  joint  pastoral/ 
evangelisation  programme;  later  on,  in  response  to  the  obvious  needs 
of  the  people,  development  work  was  also  begun.  After  a  promising 
start,  the  mission  became  stagnant  due  to  personnel  problems  on  both 
sides,  but  it  has  now  been  taken  up  again  by  two  Spiritans  from  the 
Irish  Province,  Oliver  Ryan  and  Denis  Hegarty.  Here  they  share  with 
us  a  fairly  typical  two  weeks  of  their  work,  which  demands  a  degree  of 
patience,  respect  and  sensitivity  that  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 


Supporting  the  outreach  of  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church 

"Don 't  go.  You  can 't  go  to  the  Hamar  village  and  talk  to  the  people 
and  stay  overnight.  If  you  insist  on  going,  I  won 't  go  with  you.  "  The 
man  saying  this  was  the  very  man  who  had  invited  us,  through  the 
Church  Parish  Council  of  Turmi,  the  EOC  (Ethiopian  Tewahedo 
Orthodox  Church)  priest  Memhre  Alemayhu.  He  seemed  to  have  had  a 
change  of  heart  overnight,  because  we  had  gone  with  him  the  previous 
evening  and  he  had  introduced  us  to  some  of  the  elders  in  the  Hamar 
village  of  big  Wanyarke. 

We  had  been  glad  to  get  the  invitation.  The  Spiritans  began  in  Dimeka  in 
1983,  wishing  to  help  and  support  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  in  her 
work  of  evangelization,  recognising  her  as  a  sister  church.  Hearing  that 
Memhre  (teacher)  Alemayhu  had  made  contact  with  six  villages  and  was 
anxious  to  get  our  help  with  a  teaching  programme  for  them  gave  us  a 
warm  glow  that  something  positive  was  happening.  We  were  all  set  to  go. 

Meseret,  the  Orthodox  deacon  employed  by  the  Catholic  Mission  in 
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Dimeka,  Hailu,  a  baptized  Orthodox  Hamar,  and  myself  had  just  come 
back  on  foot  after  staying  the  night  in  the  village  of  big  Wanyarke.  We 
had  passed  through  the  village  of  little  Wanyarke  and  were  now  back 
in  the  small  town  of  Turmi.  We  expected  to  visit  four  more  villages  in 
the  environs  of  Turmi  over  the  next  couple  of  days. 

'Don 't  go! ',  said  Memhre  Alemayhu. 

The  Church  Council 

Well  we  argued,  of  course.  It  seems  that  some  Orthodox  Christians 
from  the  town  had  seen  us  travelling  together  the  evening  before  and 
had  created  a  disturbance,  asking  rather  aggressively,  "What  are  you 
going  with  them  for?  ".  Our  view  that  they  are  our  Sister  Church  is  not 
exactly  in  focus  for  them.  Many  Catholics  also  ask  a  similar  plaintive 
question  of  us.  This  is  a  question  that  has  dogged  our  work  at  various 
times,  provoking  crises,  most  recently  in  the  past  months.  Whereas  the 
EOC  priests  have  to  watch  the  reaction  of  their  local  people,  we  are 
more  often  challenged  by  the  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

We  asked  Memhre  Alemayhu  to  call  some  of  the  Church  Council  who 
gave  us  their  view  on  the  matter  and  listened  to  our  view.  They  have  a 
feeling  of  being  under  threat  from  other  churches  who  want  to  belittle 
and  destroy  the  EOC.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  and  in  response  to  other 
factors,  there  is  a  strict  control  of  teaching  authority  and  the  places 
where  teaching  can  take  place.  So  only  the  priest  should  teach  and  in 
the  EOC  Church  compound.  Hence  'don 't  go ',  'let  them  come  to  the 
church ',  is  the  attitude  of  the  EOC  for  the  most  part. 

Differences  in  approach  to  the  Hamar 

Up  till  now,  the  EOC  would  seem  to  have  been  more  of  a  chaplaincy 
service  to  Christians  from  other  parts  of  Ethiopia  who  had  come  to  this 
area  for  trade  or  who  were  involved  with  the  Government  administra- 
tion. Our  missionary  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  us  to  go  out 
and  meet  others,  going  into  all  the  villages  that  hopefully  Jesus  himself 
will  visit.  Whereas  the  Orthodox  attitude  is  'They  will  come  to  us '. 
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Eventually,  in  our  talk  with  members  of  the  Parish  Council,  they 
agreed  that  we  could  go  to  visit  the  villages  and  recommended  Memhre 
Alemayhu  to  go  with  us.  But  he  refused,  so  we  didn't  go.  From  the  two 
villages  I  had  visited  it  was  clear  that  Memhre  Alemayhu  had  already  made 
contact  with  the  elders  of  the  villages  and  that  for  us  to  insist  on  going 
without  him  would  be  somehow  an  encroachment  on  his  field  of  activity. 

A  training  programme 

During  the  following  week  there  was  a  two-day  training  programme  at 
Turmi  for  selected  men  from  the  six  villages.  Eighteen  people  had  been 
invited  but  in  fact  twenty  seven  turned  up.  Denis  Hegarty  and  myself 
were  a  bit  surprised  by  the  level  of  interest  that  the  Hamar  people  were 
showing  in  the  teaching  of  the  EOC.  First  of  all,  the  EOC  could  be  seen 
as  a  'gal',  or  a  foreign  element,  which  if  not  actively  antagonistic  to 
Hamar  culture  and  people,  would  seem  to  have  little  appeal  for  them. 
Secondly,  there  have  been  Protestant  missionaries  living  in  villages 
among  the  Hamar  for  many  years  but  there  has  been  very  little  positive 
response  to  them.  One  comment  I  heard  while  in  Little  Wanyarke  went 
like  this;  "We  keep  cattle  and  goats,  we  cultivate  sorghum,  we  hang 
beehives  -  what  use  is  your  teaching  to  us?' 

The  reason  for  the  resistance  of  the  Hamar  to  the  approaches  of 
Christianity  is  that  they  are  very  attached  to  the  culture  of  their 
forefathers,  aspects  of  which  are  objectionable  from  a  Protestant 
Christian  point  of  view.  And  many  of  the  Orthodox  Christians  also 
have  a  predominantly  negative  view  of  the  Hamar  culture. 

Hamar  culture 

Our  attitude  is  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  already  made  some  impression 
on  the  Hamar  people.  This  is  why  we  are  trying  to  learn  their  language 
and  culture  and  find  out  about  their  religious  beliefs  and  practices.  I 
suppose  the  talk  in  the  Catholic  Church  about  inculturation  has  made 
some  impact  on  most  of  its  missionaries.  The  EOC  is  a  church 
inculturated  into  parts  of  Ethiopia,  yet  in  the  South  of  the  country  their 
expectation  seems  to  be  that  people  like  the  Hamar  will  trade  in  their 
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culture  and  practices  for  the  culture  and  practice  of  the  EOC,  which  is 
a  mixture  of  Highland  culture  and  Christianity. 

We  Spiritans  feel  that  there  are  many  elements  to  be  admired  in  the 
Hamar  culture; 

the  morning  prayers  for  rain  and  health  and  peace  in  each 
house, 

the  way  food  is  shared  with  those  who  have  none, 

the  great  openness  to  people,  inviting  visitors  to  share  their 
food  and  drink  and  being  ready  to  listen  to  their  story. 

There  are  other  things  that  we  would  question,  like 

the  throwing  of  shoes  to  divine  the  source  of  an  illness, 
the  slaughtering  of  a  goat  on  the  grave  of  a  father. 

And  finally,  there  are  elements  that  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
Christianity; 

the  throwing  away  of  children  and  allowing  them  to  die  in 
certain  circumstances  -  for  example,  when  the  first  born  is 
a  boy  in  some  families,  or  a  girl  in  others,  when  the  top 
teeth  appear  before  the  bottom  ones,  when  a  child  is 
conceived  without  the  blessing  of  the  elders. 

A  teaching  session  with  the  EOC 

Our  deacons,  who  work  with  us  in  Jinka  and  Dimeka,  were  involved  in 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  teaching  programme.  Denis  and 
myself  were  invited  to  be  present  on  the  second  day  of  the  teaching. 

On  the  previous  day  the  Hamar  had  been  taken  into  the  church  and  shown 
the  Icons  of  Mary  and  the  Archangel  Michael,  and  the  place  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  containing  the  'tabot'.  While  we  were  present  for  the  teaching  by 
the  chairman  of  the  parish  council,  much  was  made  of  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  Church,  in  contrast  to  the  teaching  of  some 
Protestants  and  others  who  say  that  our  heart  is  the  holy  place  for  worship. 
The  Hamar  were  being  told  that  the  Church  is  the  place  to  pray  for  rain  and 
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whatever  else  is  needed.  The  response  of  the  people  seemed  to  be,  'Oh, 
we  hadn  't  realized  you  had  God  here  -  in  future  this  is  where  we  will 
come  and  pray  for  rain  and  health  and  for  sickness  to  go  away. ' 

I  was  a  bit  aghast  when  I  heard  this.  The  Hamar  have  such  a  good 
system  of  prayer  themselves,  with  the  father  leading  the  prayers  for  the 
household  sitting  in  his  normal  place  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  beside 
the  fire.  Is  their  religion  now  to  be  taken  out  of  the  home  and  put  into 
the  church?  The  teaching  they  were  being  given  seemed  to  me  like  a 
naive  presentation  of  the  power  of  prayer.  Dennis,  however,  drew 
attention  to  the  promise  and  experience  of  the  early  Church  that  signs 
and  wonders  accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

The  ten  commandments  were  presented  for  obedience  and  teaching  to 
others.  I  felt  that  a  bit  of  discussion  as  to  the  limits  on  lying  and  killing 
and  coveting  would  be  appropriate.  And  shouldn't  people  by  some  act 
accept  a  law  before  it  becomes  a  law  for  them? 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  difference  of  approach  and  under- 
standing between  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches.  However  this  is 
the  Orthodox  Church  and  we  are  mere  supporters.  Of  course  we  do  talk 
-  to  the  deacons,  to  the  priests,  to  the  bishop  -  about  what  they  are 
doing,  about  what  we  would  like  them  to  do.  But  we  are  not  in  control. 

Sharing  in  the  liturgy 

Monday  Nov.  22nd.  is  one  of  the  two  annual  feasts  of  the  Archangel 
Michael.  On  Sunday  at  4pm  the  evening  prayer  of  the  vigil  'wazema' 
started.  Denis  and  myself  attended,  leaning  on  our  prayer  sticks  as  the 
psalms  and  readings  and  Geez  hymns  specially  composed  for  the 
occasion  were  read  and  chanted.  Then  towards  the  end  the  drums 
started  and  the  priests  and  deacons  with  the  sistra  and  prayer  sticks 
began  weaving  and  bobbing  and  dancing  in  praise  of  God.  It  had  been 
some  time  since  we  had  participated  in  an  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Liturgy 
and  we  were  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  even  if  it  is 
something  of  a  marathon.  Afterwards  we  shared  in  the  'Quedist',  the 
food  prepared  for  the  priests  and  deacons  in  the  'dege  salaam',  the 
threshold  of  peace. 
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Later  that  evening,  Denis  joined  the  visitors  who  had  come  on  foot 
from  Dimeka  and  by  truck  from  Omerati  by  sleeping  with  them  on  the 
veranda  of  the  Church.  I  went  up  for  morning  prayer  around  5.30  am 
and  they  were  already  half  way  through.  Then  there  was  the  Eucharist, 
followed  by  the  procession  of  the  tabot  around  the  church  accompanied 
by  singing  and  dancing  like  King  David. 

Outreach  to  the  villages 

There  has  been  an  outreach  to  six  villages  in  the  Dimeka  area  for  the 
past  seven  years.  Trainees  were  selected  by  the  elders  of  the  villages 
who  would  be  contact  persons  between  the  village  and  the  Catholic 
Church  Development  and  Pastoral  programmes.  Since  we  reduced  the 
coverage  of  our  development  programme  in  June  of  this  year  our  focus 
is  strictly  on  the  pastoral,  evangelization  work  with  these  villages. 

On  Sunday,  November  14,  we  visited  Zogolla  village.  We  had  gone 
there  on  a  previous  Sunday  with  the  priest  Alemayhu  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  Hamar  form  of  prayer  and  had  talked  to  the  people  in  their 
language.  There  had  been  an  idea  that  each  of  the  villages  would  have  a 
Sunday  morning  programme  but  it  seems  to  be  just  an  idea  at  the  moment. 
Mesret,  our  Orthodox  deacon  and  Hailu  are  focussing  on  Zogolla. 

When  we  arrived  there  the  people  were  called  together.  We  gathered  in 
the  local  village  leader's  house.  First  we  had  the  blessing  from  the  head 
of  the  house,  spraying  the  first  sup  of  coffee  and  praying  for  peace, 
rain,  health  and  grass.  Then  we  had  the  reading  from  scripture  about 
the  prodigal  son.  There  was  some  discussion  on  matters  arising.  One 
woman  seemed  to  have  some  complaint  about  the  way  the  men  were 
treating  her.  We  had  a  few  hymns  in  the  Hamar  language  and  finished 
with  the  Our  Father  and  the  Hail  Mary  in  Hamar. 

As  we  left,  one  of  the  elders,  Morf,  gave  me  the  sheep  which  he  had  presented 
to  me  earlier  as  a  gesture  of  friendship:  'Bel'  he  said  as  he  handed  it  over. 

A  training  session  in  Dimeka 

On  November  the  17th  and  18th,  we  had  a  meeting  for  elders  and 
'trainees'  of  the  6  villages.  This  was  held  as  always  in  the  Dimeka 
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Catholic  Church  compound.  We  had  invited  the  two  Orthodox  priests 
to  come  for  the  second  day  but  they  didn't  turn  up.  One  of  them  was  in 
mourning  for  his  father  in  law  at  the  time.  The  question  of  baptism 
came  up  as  these  people  have  been  in  contact  with  the  Church  now  for 
seven  years  and  we  wanted  to  see  if  there  were  any  takers  for  a  more 
thorough  introduction  to  the  Christian  faith.  "If  you  want  to  baptize 
anybody,  get  married,  have  children  and  baptize  them"  was  the  re- 
sponse of  one  of  the  elders.  Attachment  to  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
their  fathers  is  another  powerful  factor.  One  of  the  trainees  responded 
that  if  the  elders  would  agree  to  be  baptized  they  would  also. 

The  elders  referred  nostalgically  to  the  days  when  they  got  free  food, 
clothes  and  transport  to  the  hospital  from  the  Catholic  Church. 

After  this  we  reviewed  the  situation  with  the  two  Orthodox  deacons. 
Time  to  prune  and  reselect  our  target  people  and  villages. 

A  visit  to  the  Bishop 

The  EOC  bishop  in  whose  diocese  we  are  working,  Abuna  Lucas,  lives 
in  Jinka.  Formerly  he  was  in  a  little  house  but  the  Diocesan  Council 
have  just  built  a  bigger  house  with  private  chapel  en-suite  and  rooms 
for  visitors.  We  visited  him  on  November  24th.  Our  purpose  was  to 
keep  up  the  contact  and,  particularly  now  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  stress  the  importance  of  getting  realistic  reports  on  the  various 
activities  in  which  we  support  the  Diocese. 

The  bishop  himself  seems  to  appreciate  the  contribution  which  the 
additional  preachers,  recruited  by  our  help,  are  giving  in  the  diocese. 
The  diocese  got  special  mention  at  the  synod  of  bishops  for  their  pastoral 
development,  including  an  increase  in  the  number  of  baptisms  at  some  of 
the  churches  among  the  Ari  people.  Meseret  and  Melaku  gave  a  report  on 
the  meetings  at  Dimeka  and  Turmi.  While  with  the  bishop  I  mentioned  that 
we  are  also  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  and  that  we  should  revise  the 
original  understanding  which  is  the  basis  for  our  cooperation. 

We  started  and  finished  our  meeting  with  prayer  and  the  kissing  of  the 
bishop's  cross. 
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Our  motivation 

I  suppose  we  could  sum  up  the  inspiration  for  our  work  as  follows: 

Our  conviction  that  competition  for  converts  between 
Christian  Churches,  particularly  sister  churches,  is  un- 
seemly; 

The  prayer  of  Jesus  for  unity  among  his  followers; 

various  documents  emanating  from  Rome,  such  as  Pro 
Russia,  Ut  unum  sint,  and  the  Balamand  document. 

What  of  the  future? 

Among  the  Hamar  there  are  two  words  used  denoting  basic  attitudes  to 
people;  one  is  'gal',  meaning  a  foreigner,  an  enemy,  and  the  other  is 
'bel',  a  friend.  As  missionaries,  people  from  a  foreign  country  and 
Catholic,  we  are  'gal'  to  both  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  and  to 
the  Hamar.  They  are,  by  and  large,  'gal'  to  one  another  also.  Our 
mission  is  simple;  to  turn  this  tripod  into  a  trinity  of  mutual  respect  and 
understanding,  conscious  of  our  common  destiny  in  the  trinity  of  love. 
As  newcomers  we  move  with  respect  towards  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Christ  in  the  EOC  and  amongst  the  Hamar  people.  Rather  than 
looking  for  a  third  of  the  action,  we  limit  ourselves  to  being  catalysts 
for  the  interaction  between  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Hamar  people. 

But  our  role  is  not  a  passive  one;  we  are  dancing  masters,  promoters  of 
human  and  Divine  reactions.  Nor  masters  either,  because  as  we  listen 
to  the  music  coming  from  our  Sister  Church  and  our  Hamar  brothers 
and  sisters,  we  try,  awkwardly,  to  put  our  feet,  hands  and  our  mouths 
into  some  kind  of  symphony  with  theirs. 

Oliver  Ryan, 

Catholic  Church, 

P.O.  Box  23, 

Arba  Minch  (North  Onto) 

Ethiopia 
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WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR  REFUGEES 

The  Spiritan  Team 

As  we  saw  in  the  last  edition  of  "Spiritan  Life  "\  ministry  in  refugee 
camps  inevitably  means  working  alongside  many  different  organisa- 
tions and  agencies,  each  with  its  own  programme  and  motivations.  Our 
work  and  planning  has  to  befitted  into  a  context  over  which  we  have 
little  control.  The  situation  calls  for  a  considerable  degree  of  tact, 
sensitivity  and  mutual  respect.  The  East  African  Province  has  blazed  a 
trail  in  this  difficult  and  delicate  work  since  1995.  We  have  asked  the 
Spiritan  team  working  in  the  camps  of  Western  Tanzania  to  share  some 
of  their  experiences  with  us. 


"Seek  justice,  rescue  the  oppressed, 
defend  the  orphan,  plead  for  the  widow"  (Is  1/17). 

LIFE  IN  EXILE 

Situated  in  the  highlands  of  the  Kigoma  region  of  western  Tanzania  are 
nine  refugee  camps  that  are  home  for  the  foreseeable  future  to  over 
three  hundred  thousand  people  who  have  fled  the  violence  in  Burundi 
and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo  (DRC  -  former  Zaire).  The 
magnificent  natural  beauty  of  the  region  belies  the  difficulties  these 
people  face  each  day  in  just  trying  get  by.  Upon  arrival,  the  refugees 
are  given  a  4  x  5  metre  piece  of  plastic  sheeting  to  construct  their 
homes.  They  walk  some  26  kilometres  going  and  coming  to  cut  poles 
which  are  in  increasingly  short  supply  for  building  and  for  firewood. 
The  assistance  they  receive  from  various  agencies  provides  only  the 
bare  minimum  they  need  to  survive  in  terms  of  food,  clothing,  blankets 
and  various  utensils. 

For  security  reasons,  the  refugee's  movements  are  restricted  but  this 
also  limits  employment  opportunities.  The  few  positions  available 
through  the  aid  agencies  are  divided  between  the  refugees  and  Tanzani- 
ans.  Wages  are  intentionally  kept  lower  than  those  in  Burundi  in  order 
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to  promote  repatriation.  For  the  same  reason,  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  only  sponsors  primary  school 
education;  initiatives  for  secondary  school  and  higher  level  studies  are 
left  to  the  refugee  community  itself. 

Some  of  the  leaders  and  intellectuals  of  the  community  have  given  up 
trying  to  live  such  an  unbearable  life  and  have  applied  to  be  resettled  or 
to  study  abroad,  leaving  those  behind  feeling  abandoned  and  insecure. 
The  communities  are  further  fragmented  by  various  political  parties 
with  competing  agendas.  Fear  and  mistrust  are  pervasive  and  are  fed  by 
the  constant  underground  flow  of  rumours  that  runs  rampant. 

Efforts  at  peace  negotiations  by  the  international  community  have  so 
far  produced  few  results  and  the  refugees  are  poorly  represented,  if  at 
all.  More  refugees  continue  to  arrive,  especially  from  Burundi,  where 
according  to  news  reports  some  800,000  people  have  been  forcibly 
resettled  by  the  government  into  internal  holding  camps.  All  of  this 
creates  a  situation  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  look  to 
the  future  with  hope. 

SPIRITAN  REFUGEE  SERVICES 

The  Spiritan  Refugee  Services  began  working  in  Western  Tanzania  in 
1995  with  the  refugees  from  Rwanda.  The  first  members  of  our  team 
were  two  Spiritans  of  the  East  African  Province,  Fr.  Gervase  Taratara 
and  Fr.  Josephat  Kilawila,  who  were  assigned  to  this  ministry  immedi- 
ately following  their  ordinations  in  1995.  Later  that  year  they  were 
joined  by  Fr.  Gabriel  Myotte-Duquet  of  the  French  Province  and  Paul 
Flamm,  at  that  time  a  seminarian  from  the  U.S.A.  East  Province,  who 
was  sent  there  to  do  his  overseas  training.  Fr.  Gabriel  and  Paul  both 
returned  home  in  1996.  After  the  so  called  "voluntary  repatriation"  of 
the  Rwandan  refugees  in  December  1996,  Frs.  Taratara  and  Kilawila 
were  invited  by  Bishop  Paul  Ruzoka  of  the  Kigoma  Diocese  to  begin 
working  with  the  refugees  from  Burundi.  In  June  of  1997  they  moved 
into  the  sacristy  of  an  outstation  church  in  the  village  of  Nyakitonto, 
about  10-15  kilometres  outside  the  Mtabila  and  Muyovozi  refugee 
camps.  Several  months  later  they  finished  construction  of  a  permanent 
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residence  on  the  church  grounds  where  they  are  now  staying.  Fr.  Paul 
Flamm,  ordained  priest  in  June  of  1999,  returned  in  October  to  rejoin 
Frs.  Taratara  and  Kilawila  in  their  ministry. 

WORKING  TOGETHER  TO  BUILD  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

Many  Actors 

The  Mtabila  and  Muyovozi  camps  are  both  situated  in  the  same  valley, 
comprising  an  area  of  approximately  fifteen  square  kilometres.  They 
are  home  to  more  than  80,000  people,  constituting  the  largest  concen- 
tration of  people  in  the  Kigoma  region  outside  the  town  of  Kigoma 
itself.  These  people  have  fled  from  various  regions  of  Burundi.  Some 
have  been  forcibly  uprooted  several  times  over  the  past  30  years,  some 
having  passed  through  Rwanda,  the  DRC,  Zambia  and  Europe  before 
arriving  here  in  Tanzania.  Most  of  the  people  are  from  small  villages  in 
Burundi.  Among  them  are  the  typical  mix  of  people  you  would  expect 
to  find  in  any  village  or  town  -  teachers,  doctors,  local  leaders,  both 
political  and  religious,  students  at  all  levels,  the  very  young  and  the 
elderly.  The  largest  group  are  the  youth,  while  the  elderly  are  few. 

Numerous  churches  of  various  denominations  have  been  established. 
Prior  to  our  coming,  the  catechists  from  the  Catholic  churches  in 
Burundi,  in  collaboration  with  priests  from  the  Kigoma  diocese,  began 
organising  the  faithful  upon  their  arrival  in  the  camps.  Currently  we 
have  six  churches  located  throughout  both  Mtabila  and  Muyovozi.  In 
total  there  are  about  30,000  Catholics.  From  a  diocesan  point  of  view, 
the  camps  are  part  of  Makere,  the  local  parish,  and,  as  mentioned 
above,  we  ourselves  are  staying  in  an  outstation  of  that  parish.  In 
Kigoma  there  is  a  diocesan  co-ordinator  for  refugee  affairs  and  we 
have  enjoyed  the  full  support  of  Bishop  Ruzoka  in  our  efforts. 

The  camps  are  jointly  administered  by  the  Tanzanian  Ministry  of  Home 
Affairs  (MHA)  and  the  field  office  of  the  UNHCR.  Under  their  auspices 
various  international  and  local  agencies  provide  material  assistance  of  food 
and  non-food  items,  as  well  as  overseeing  health,  sanitation  and  environ- 
mental concerns.  The  Tanzanian  police  have  outposts  in  the  camps  and 
work  in  collaboration  with  guards  from  the  refugee  community. 
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Working  Together 

All  of  these  various  actors  and  agencies  have  their  own  concerns  and 
mandates  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  anything  that  we 
do.  For  example,  since  the  camps  are  restricted  areas,  we  must  obtain 
work  permits  from  MHA  even  to  enter.  Fr.  Paul  waited  two  months 
here  in  Tanzania  before  he  was  granted  a  permit.  The  construction  of 
our  newest  church  in  Muyovozi  required  the  co-ordinated  effort  of 
many  different  parties.  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  agency  responsible  for  overall  camp  management,  with 
the  concurrence  of  MHA,  granted  the  plot  of  land  and  permission  to 
begin  construction.  The  German  aid  agency  GTZ,  which  manages 
transport  for  the  UNHCR,  provided  transport  for  the  poles  and  timber 
for  the  church.  The  entire  work  of  construction  was  done  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  with  each  of  the  faithful  contributing  according  to  his  or  her 
own  skills. 

Developing  leadership 

One  of  our  primary  concerns  is  to  help  the  people  work  towards 
healing  and  reconciliation.  We  believe  that  a  major  step  in  this  direc- 
tion involves  working  with  the  community  to  redevelop  its  leadership. 
To  this  end  we  have  been  working  closely  with  the  catechists  to 
support  them  in  their  ministry.  We  meet  with  them  frequently  and  from 
time  to  time  we  have  conducted  retreats  and  seminars  to  address 
various  needs  and  concerns  of  their  ministry.  This  past  June  we  began 
the  process  of  electing  lay  councils  for  each  of  our  six  churches  in  the 
camps.  Two  representatives  were  elected  from  each  of  the  basic 
Christian  communities  which  had  already  been  organized  by  the 
refugees  themselves.  From  among  these  representatives  a  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  their  respective  assistants  were  elected 
for  each  church.  Leaders  were  then  elected  for  the  church  as  a 
whole  in  both  camps.  On  August  15th,  the  feast  of  the  Assumption 
of  our  Blessed  Mother,  thirty  new  leaders  were  officially  installed 
following  a  three  day  etreat  led  by  the  Kigoma  diocesan  lay  apostolate 
director. 
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We  are  currently  in  the  process  of  working  with  them  and  the  catechist 
in  order  to  provide  guidelines  for  the  efforts  of  the  lay  councils.  As  a 
part  of  that  process,  they  have  identified  numerous  areas  of  concern  for 
the  community.  These  include  verification  of  prior  reception  of  the 
sacraments  of  baptism,  confirmation  and  marriage;  safeguarding 
faith  traditions  and  morals  which  are  being  threatened  by  the 
turmoil  of  life  in  exile,  especially  for  the  youth;  and  co-ordinating 
efforts  of  the  various  church  groups  in  assisting  those  who  are  most 
in  need.  All  these  efforts  are  directed  towards  enhancing  the  quality 
of  peoples'  lives  in  the  camps.  We  envision  that  these  councils  will 
channel  the  pastoral  and  social  concerns  from  the  individual  house- 
holds in  each  basic  community  up  to  the  appropriate  church  leadership 
level. 

Education 

Another  area  where  we  intend  to  direct  our  efforts  is  to  support  the 
current  drive  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  the  youth.  The 
groups  of  most  concern  are  those  of  secondary  school  and  university 
level.  Currently,  Africare,  an  aid  agency,  along  with  the  Diocese  of 
Western  Tanganyika  of  the  Anglican  Church,  channel  assistance  from 
various  sources  in  this  area.  The  students  pay  a  nominal  fee  of  250 
shilling  per  month  (less  than  50  cents  in  U.S.  currency)  to  help  provide 
stipends  for  the  teachers.  But  even  this  small  amount  proves  to  be 
too  much  for  many,  especially  those  who  have  been  separated  from 
their  families  and  are  living  alone.  In  Muyovozi  the  latter  number 
more  than  one  hundred.  For  the  teachers,  the  stipends  provide  but  a 
token  recompense  for  their  many  efforts.  Reading  materials  are  in 
short  supply.  The  Brothers  of  Charity,  based  out  of  Kigoma,  have 
begun  a  program  of  distance  studies  at  the  university  level  in 
conjunction  with  four  European  and  two  East  African  universities. 
They  envisage  eventually  offering  four  year  degree  programs,  as  well 
as  constructing  a  library  and  centre  for  studies  in  each  of  four  sites  for 
the  camps  in  the  Kigoma  region,  including  one  for  Mtabila  and 
Muyovozi.  Our  concern  is  to  help  suppor  these  efforts  while  respecting 
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our  primary  focus  on  pastoral  care  and  the  mandates  and  concerns  of 
the  other  agencies  and  people  involved. 

SOME  REFLECTIONS 

Conflicting  interests 

With  so  many  groups  involved,  respecting  their  varied  and  sometimes 
conflicting  interests  while  remaining  faithful  to  our  own  role  as  pro- 
claimed of  the  good  news  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  sometimes 
becomes  a  delicate  balancing  act.  For  example,  the  legitimate  security 
concerns  of  the  Tanzanian  government  and  the  UNHCR  may  lead  in  a 
different  direction  than  concerns  for  rebuilding  the  community's  lead- 
ership. The  Tanzanian  Refugee  Act  precludes  gatherings  of  refugees 
without  official  approval  out  of  fear  that  such  meetings  may  be  used 
for  political  or  military  purposes.  And  yet  if  the  refugee  community  is 
to  work  towards  healing  and  reconciliation,  it  must  first  begin  to  do  so 
within  itself.  This  will  not  be  possible  in  a  community  that  remains 
fragmented  and  divided.  Restricting  movement  for  security  reasons 
limits  employment  and  leaves  a  large  number  of  young  men  with  no 
productive  outlet  for  their  energies.  Similarly,  limiting  sponsorship  for 
educational  opportunities  to  the  primary  school  level  in  orer  to  promote 
repatriation  risks  closing  off  an  important  source  of  hope  for  the  youth. 
Such  restrictions  which  hinder  development  of  community  leadership 
and  which  limit  employment  and  especially  educational  opportunities 
can  lead  to  greater  social  imbalances  and  divisions  particularly  in 
Burundi  upon  the  eventual  repatriation  of  the  refugees,  which  in  turn 
will  undermine  both  international  and  domestic  efforts  at  lasting  peace 
and  reconciliation. 

Different  approaches 

Among  we  Spiritans,  as  members  of  an  international  team,  there  is  a 
constant  need  to  be  open  and  sensitive  to  our  differing  understandings 
of  church  and  ministry  flowing  from  both  our  individual  and  cultural 
differences.  This  extends  to  the  whole  of  our  life  together  in  commu- 
nity. It  goes  without  saying  that  we  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye. 
Sometimes  strongly  held  beliefs  come  into  play  and  we  have  had  more 
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than  a  few  lively  discussions  on  any  number  of  topics.  It  can  be  quite 
unsettling  to  realize  that  we  may  at  times  hold  diametrically  opposed 
views.  We  are  all  agreed  though  that  our  different  perspectives  provide 
a  depth  of  insight  and  a  richness  which  lead  to  a  more  profound 
understanding  of  our  ministry  and  the  roles  we  play  in  the  faith 
community.  We  would  have  it  no  other  way. 

Hope  and  good  will 

Despite  our  concerns  and  the  overwhelming  needs  and  difficulties 
which  the  refugee  community  faces,  we  still  find  a  hope  which  is 
rooted  in  our  fundamental  trust  in  God's  providence  and  the  good  will 
of  all  the  actors  involved  in  the  current  situation. 

The  Tanzanian  people  and  government  have  traditionally  welcomed 
their  neighbours  who  have  fled  violence  in  their  countries.  The  Tanza- 
nian government  continues  to  assure  the  refugees  that  they  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  country  until  it  is  safe  for  them  to  return.  The 
many  agencies  offering  assistance  to  the  refugees  reflect  a  genuine 
outpouring  of  concern  for  their  plight  by  the  Tanzanian  people  and  the 
international  community.  The  Catechists  and  the  lay  leaders  have 
worked  diligently  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  camps  to  gather 
the  faithful  together  and  offer  hope  to  their  people  through  their  faith 
and  trust  in  God  in  this  most  difficult  time.  In  our  own  ministry,  we 
have  been  deeply  touched  by  the  outpouring  of  trust  and  support  which 
has  been  extended  to  us  in  our  ministry  by  the  refugees  themselves, 
Bishop  Ruzoka  and  the  priests  and  sisters  here  in  the  diocese  of 
Kigoma,  our  own  Congregation  and  our  many  benefactors  here  in 
Tanzania  and  abroad. 


Spiritan  Life  No.  9:  "Living  with  Refugees"  by  Armel  Duteil. 

The  Spiritan  Team,  Bishop 's  House, 
P.O.  Box  211, 
Kasulu,  via  Kigoma, 
Tanzania 
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"Since  caopexattan  in  aacial mat- 
texa  la  aa  uddeapxead  today.,  a££ 
peap£e,  uut/laut  exception,  axe 
catted 'fa  uiox/l toaeiAex: ttiitA mucA 
gweatex  xeaaon  tfiia  la  txue  of  a££ 
utfia  deiieve  In  Qod,  dot  moat  afi 
a££,  It  la  eapeciaiia  txue  ofi  a££ 
CAuatiana,  alnce  tAeu  flea*  the  aea£ 
afi  Ctkiat'a  name...SucA  coopexa- 
tien  anoaidde  developed  move  and 


move,  paxucutaxlu  m  xegpona 
utnexe  aaclai  and  tecAnoloaicai 
evolution  la  to/Una  place.. .Jt 
anould  uae  eitexu  paaaidle  meana 
fa  xelieite  the  affllictiona  of  aux 
timea,  aucA  aa  famine  and nataxal 
diaaatexa,  illilexaca  and  pottextu, 
lacii  of noaaing  and  the  unequal 
dlatxidution  of  ivealtA"  (Vatican 
II:  Unitatis  Redintegratio,  De- 
cree on  Ecumenism  no  12). 
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THE  D.C.C:  A  COLLABORATIVE 
MINISTRY 

Jean  Savoie 

Instead  of  military  service,  young  men  in  France  can  opt  for  a  period 
of  voluntary  service  overseas  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  For  a  considerable  time,  the  scheme  has  also  been  open  to 
women  and  married  couples.  To  coordinate  this  scheme  and  to  offer  a 
suitable  preparation  for  those  entering  it,  a  national  body  called  the 
Catholic  Delegation  for  Co-operation  (D.C.C.)  was  set  up  in  1969  to 
liaise  with  all  the  other  agencies  involved.  From  the  beginning,  Spiri- 
tans  have  taken  an  active  part  in  this  organisation,  including  the 
former  Provincial  of  the  French  Province,  Jean  Savoie.  Here  he 
describes  his  work  and  reflects  on  wider  issues  of  collaboration  as  they 
effect  the  Church  and  our  own  religious  family. 


On  several  occasions  I  have  had  the  joy  of  working  not  just  in  teams, 
but  in  collaboration  with  other  Church  and  civil  bodies.  Of  these,  the 
one  that  involved  the  greatest  diversity  of  co-operative  ministry  was 
when  I  worked  for  the  "Delegation  Catholique  pour  la  Cooperation  ", 
an  organisation  set  up  by  the  Bishops  of  France  to  prepare  and 
accompany  young  men  who  wanted  to  give  one  or  two  years  of 
voluntary  service  to  other  local  Churches. 

In  March  1999, 1  spent  three  weeks  in  Cameroon  meeting  forty  young 
volunteers  working  in  ten  dioceses  as  administrators,  teachers,  techni- 
cians, group  leaders,  nurses,  builders  etc.  Amongst  them  were  university 
students,  seminarians,  members  of  New  Communities,  all  with  at  least  4 
years  post-secondary  school  studies.  They  were  there  through  the  auspices 
of  the  DCC.  I  will  try  to  describe  how  they  got  there,  what  persuaded  them 
to  do  it  and  what  sort  of  preparation  they  had  before  setting  out. 

What  is  the  DCC? 

The  DCC  has  been  in  existence  since  1969  and  Spiritans  have  been 
involved  since  the  start.  When  the  French  civil  authorities  decided  that 
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young  men  could  volunteer  to  work  with  the  Church  abroad  instead  of 
doing  military  service,  many  took  up  the  option.  The  bishops  and  the 
government  set  up  a  single  administrative  body  for  those  religious, 
seminarians  and  lay  people  who  wished  to  work  with  the  Church 
abroad.  In  1969,  they  numbered  around  700;  since  then,  the  number 
has  stabilized  in  the  region  of  500  in  the  field  at  any  given  time.  To 
begin  with,  at  least  half  took  it  up  as  their  form  of  National  Service,  but 
today,  the  majority  are  simply  civilian  volunteers.  From  2002,  there 
will  no  longer  be  compulsory  National  Service  in  France. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  cooperation  involved,  a  few  words  on 
how  things  work.  The  DCC  is  recognised  by  the  French  government  as 
an  organisation  for  sending  volunteers  abroad  according  to  a  detailed 
agreement  which  lays  down  the  numbers  involved,  the  training  pro- 
gramme, the  financing  of  each  stage,  the  provisions  for  insurance,  help 
and  guidance  in  the  field  and  aid  in  seeking  other  employment  when 
the  period  comes  to  an  end.  Each  year,  agreement  has  to  be  reached  on 
the  number  of  volunteers,  their  different  professions  and  their  place  of 
appointment.  Each  case  is  looked  at  individually.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  DCC  to  identify  the  postings,  arrange  the  preparatory  formation, 
follow  up  each  volunteer  in  the  field  and  help  them  to  resettle  when 
their  time  comes  to  an  end. 

There  are  many  different  areas  of  collaboration:  between  dioceses  - 
with  the  lay  apostolate  -  between  institutes  and  movements  -  between 
different  associations  -  between  government  departments  and  confes- 
sional organisations.  Collaboration  between  institutes  and  dioceses  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  missionaries  working  in  other  local  Churches. 
The  role  of  the  DCC  is  to  coordinate  with  more  than  50  countries  in  5 
continents,  which  obviously  entails  much  visiting,  meetings  and  corre- 
spondence. 

Trying  to  satisfy  the  different  lay  movements  in  France  calls  for  a 
degree  of  sensitivity  in  view  of  their  varying  religious  outlooks.  The 
DCC  can  only  send  250  young  people  abroad  each  year  by  initially 
recruiting  far  in  excess  of  that  number.  In  order  to  have  access  to  so  many, 
we  have  to  maintain  regular  contact  with  the  existing  movements. 
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These  movements  differ  greatly  in  France,  from  Catholic  Action  to  the 
New  Communities;  our  problem  is  to  send  out  young  people  for  two 
years  to  help  other  Churches  when  the  volunteers  themselves  are 
coming  from  organisations  with  considerably  different  approaches. 

Working  as  partners 

To  give  more  concrete  examples,  the  selection  process  for  1998 
began  with  1,843  candidates;  369  attended  a  preparatory  week-end  and 
280  finally  went  abroad.  The  process  is  facilitated  by  discussions  with 
people  who  know  the  candidates;  we  ask  for  four  sponsors  for  each 
person  applying. 

For  the  actual  appointment  of  a  candidate  to  a  particular  post,  there  is 
a  week-end  meeting  between  those  responsible  for  training  and  those 
who  are  working  on  the  spot  to  try  to  ensure  that  each  volunteer  is 
appointed  to  a  work  that  fits  in  with  his  or  her  talents. 

The  preparation  is  also  a  collaborative  effort.  The  first  weekend  helps 
the  candidate  to  examine  his/her  motives  for  volunteering  and  is  done 
in  association  with  other  organisations.  The  second  looks  more  specifi- 
cally at  the  personal  dimension  of  volunteer  work  in  the  Christian 
context;  this  is  organised  by  the  DCC.  The  final  stage  is  the  immediate 
preparation  for  departure.  The  candidates  spend  13  days  together 
during  which  they  listen  to  experts  in  different  types  of  work  and  on 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Former  volunteers  also  take  part,  giving  an 
international  flavour  to  the  proceedings. 

The  places  of  work  are  vetted  by  a  team  of  20  missionaries  and 
former  volunteers.  This  team  is  also  responsible  for  visiting  the  volun- 
teers in  their  work-place  and  considering  applications  for  volunteers 
from  bishops  and  organisations  in  the  local  Churches. 

Collaboration  with  the  government 

There  are  frequent  contacts  with  different  departments  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  regarding  financial  subsidies,  departures  etc.  Young 
men  doing  their  National  Service  come  under  the  Ministry  of  Defense. 
Their  formation  and  national  insurance  are  paid  for  by  the  State.  It  can 
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involve  considerable  negotiation  before  a  particular  post  is  approved 
and  an  individual  candidate  is  allowed  to  fill  it.  We  do  not  always 
begin  from  the  same  criteria  as  regards  security  or  the  importance  of 
human  development. 

The  results  of  this  collaboration 

The  object  of  all  this  collaboration  is  to  allow  volunteers  to  share  their 
skills  with  those  who  are  in  need  in  other  countries.  Without  the 
generosity  of  these  young  people  and  their  concern  that  others  might 
have  the  chance  live  in  a  way  that  accords  with  their  human  dignity, 
this  solidarity  could  not  exist.  Without  the  work  of  an  organisation  like 
the  DCC,  their  ideals  would  not  be  converted  into  action.  Without  the 
requests  coming  from  peoples  in  need,  agreeing  to  welcome  and  share 
with  these  young  people,  there  could  be  no  cooperation.  And  without 
the  financial  support  of  the  government,  the  present  system  simply 
could  not  work. 

At  any  given  time,  500  volunteers  at  work  in  more  than  50  countries. 
They  would  be  in  contact  with  only  a  few  thousand  people,  but  their 
presence  is  a  sign  of  a  willingness  to  shoulder  the  problems  of  others  in 
the  name  of  human  concern  or  gospel  values.  And  when  these  young 
people  return  to  their  own  country,  they  will  be  witnesses  to  what  they 
have  seen  and  to  what  remains  to  be  done  so  that  all  may  enjoy  a 
similar  recognition.  None  of  this  would  be  possible  without  the  collab- 
oration of  many  different  partners. 

Necessary  conditions  for  collaboration 

To  work  successfully  on  a  permanent  basis  with  other  organisations, 
private  or  public,  there  are  some  essential  conditions  to  be  born  in 
mind.  By  way  of  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  mention  two  of  them  - 
one  regarding  the  practical  functioning,  the  other  in  the  area  of  pastoral 
approaches: 

1)  For  several  partners  to  work  together  on  the  same  project,  each 
must  acquire  a  real  professionalism.  This  is  not  always  the  case 
with  Church  institutions.  To  establish  a  development  project,  to 
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present  it  and  show  its  real  value,  to  work  out  stages  which  can  be 
monitored  and  checked... all  this  is  very  demanding.  Account  has 
to  be  taken  of  human  factors  (psychological  and  spiritual),  finan- 
cial factors,  cultural  factors  which  can  either  mobilise  or  paralyze. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  missionaries,  trained  with  other  things  in 
view,  are  often  brought  up  short  by  young  professionals,  from  the 
public  or  private  sector. 

2)  But  the  most  important  difficulty  is  a  pastoral  one.  We  are  all 
working  together  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  a  people;  we 
strive  for  their  human  and  integral  development.  But  each  of  the 
partners  have  their  own  motivation.  The  difference  is  obvious 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors;  it  is  also  clear  between  the 
organisms  of  different  countries.  But  it  can  be  much  more  ambigu- 
ous between  a  humanitarian  association  and  an  association  belong- 
ing to  the  Church.  As  a  Church,  and  as  a  religious  Congregation, 
we  have  to  avoid  making  our  efforts  in  favour  of  a  limited  number 
of  clients,  of  setting  up  our  own  exclusive  field  of  action  where 
others  should  not  trespass.  Our  job  is  always  to  build  up  commu- 
nion where  every  person  and  every  group  is  welcomed  without 
exception.  We  must  rejoice  if  other  organisations  with  whom  we 
are  collaborating  are  more  successful  and  more  praised  than  we 
are.  Such  an  attitude  demands  a  deep  sense  of  Church;  it  is  the  only 
pastoral  approach  which  leads  to  the  growth  of  the  Kingdm,  an 
approach  which  shares  in  the  kenosis  of  Christ  and  mirrors  the 
convictions  of  St.  Paul  and  Francis  Libermann.  An  apostolic 
collaboration  of  communion  will  leave  room  for  each  participating 
group  to  grow  along  the  lines  of  its  particular  ecclesial  character;  it 
is  the  condition  for  the  growth  of  community  itself. 

Jean  Savoie 
30,  rue  Lhomond, 
75005  Paris, 
France 
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"Ca-apexatian  can  a£aa  fie  ueitA 
paOiiiciana,  tnase  inaaiaed  in  the 
ww£d afi '  cuituve  and jauwaiiam, 
andeapevta  fiefonginp  ta  different 
inte*natiana£  ajtganiaatiana.  Jn 
the  modem  ww£d,  it  la  incxeaa- 
ingfy  difficult  ta  duua  £inea  afi 
geagwapfiicai  ex  cu£taxa£  demar- 
cation: tneve  ia  a  gnawing  interde- 
pendence between  peapiea  utAicA 
pitied  a  cAa££enging  atinutiua  ta 
Gfouatian  witneaa  and evange&aa- 
tian"  (John  Paul  II  in 
"Redemptoris  Missio",  no  82). 
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COLLABORATION  FOR  A  JUST  WORLD 

For  the  last  ten  years,  the  Congregation  has  put  considerable  stress  on 
work  for  "Justice  and  Peace",  a  work  that  inevitably  entails  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  with  different  organisations.  This  dimension  of 
our  life,  which  can  easily  be  seen  as  "political",  forms  an  integral  part 
of  mission  today.  Two  confreres  tell  us  about  their  experiences  in  this 
area: 

Gerard  Sireau,  currently  the  superior  of  the  Mother  House  in  Paris, 
speaks  of  the  fruits  of  collaboration  with  different  NGO  's. 

Lucien  Heitz  is  the  editor  of  "Pentecote  sur  le  Monde",  a  Spiritan 
publication  shared  by  the  provinces  of  Belgium,  France  and  Switzer- 
land. He  stresses  the  need  for  a  collaborative  effort  to  create  a  climate 
of  opinion  which  will  refuse  to  tolerate  the  injustices  inflicted  on 
various  peoples  throughout  the  world.  Both  confreres  are  living  at  rue 
Lhomond  in  Paris. 


WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR  JUSTICE  AND  PEACE 

Gerard  Sireau 

"While  discretely  maintaining  our  own  particular  charism 
and  identity,  we  will  be  eager  to  collaborate  wherever  possi- 
ble with  other  persons  and  groups,  whether  this  be  the  laity, 
local  and  non-Catholic  Churches  or  other  religious  groups, 
N.  G.  Os  and  other  development  agencies,  or  any  other  bodies 
with  similar  objectives  "  (Maynooth  p.  121) 

When  I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  Justice  and  Peace  in  the  French 
Province  on  my  return  from  Cameroon,  I  soon  came  to  realise  the 
opportunities  that  living  in  Paris  brings  as  regards  fruitful  relation- 
ships. My  experience  is  still  quite  limited  but  it  has  already  been 
brought  home  to  me  how  much  we  Spiritans  stand  to  benefit  from 
collaborating  with  organisations  and  competent  people  in  building  that 
new  world  that  Jesus  came  to  establish. 
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Working  with  Christian  organisations 

The  "Faith  and  Justice  Africa/Europe  Network"  was  founded  by  a 
group  of  missionary  congregations  in  1988  to  gather  and  publish 
information  on  justice  issues  in  Africa.  Its  aim  is  to  enlighten  European 
decision-makers  as  to  the  effects  on  Africa  of  the  programmes  and 
decisions  that  they  are  planning  to  adopt.  The  network  also  makes 
recommendations  to  various  institutes  with  a  view  to  influencing 
opinions  and  initiating  effective  action.  Its  secretariat  is  in  Brussels 
where  the  European  Parliament  is  situated. 

We  organised  several  petitions,  addressed  to  legislators  on  a  number  of 
issues  during  1999.  For  example,  we  asked  President  Chirac  to  make 
representations  regarding  the  situation  in  Congo-Brazzaville;  we  peti- 
tioned the  World  Bank  to  suspend  the  Chad-Cameroon  oil  project  until 
satisfactory  guarantees  could  be  obtained  concerning  the  protection  of 
the  environment  and  the  allocation  of  a  percentage  of  the  profits  for 
development  in  the  region.  Another  of  the  campaigns  in  which  we  were 
deeply  involved  was  for  the  abolition  of  the  debt  of  the  poorest 
countries.  There  was  an  exceptional  response  to  this  movement; 
520,000  signatures  were  collected  in  France  and  17  million  in  the 
world  as  a  whole.  Thanks  to  this  pressure,  the  G7  meeting  in  Cologne 
in  June  1999  decided  to  alleviate  the  debt  of  34  countries.  Other 
campaigns  included  a  call  for  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  small  arms  and 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  medicine  for  the  treatment  of  AIDS. 

Strength  in  numbers 

Our  Justice  and  Peace  Network  would  have  very  little  influence  if  we 
worked  in  isolation;  it  is  our  collaboration  with  many  different  organi- 
sations that  gives  us  our  strength.  A  signature  in  itself  seems  to  be  of 
little  consequence,  but  it  represents  our  commitment  to  no  longer 
tolerate  unjust  situations  and  to  show  our  solidarity  with  the  victims  in 
concrete  form.  It  is  thanks  to  these  accumulated  signatures  that  the 
campaigns  have  such  an  impact;  one  only  has  to  recall  the  success  of 
the  crusade  for  the  destruction  of  anti-personnel  mines. 
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Relations  with  other  organisations 

Working  with  the  "Faith  and  Justice"  office  has  put  me  in  touch  with 
other  NGOs  which,  while  not  necessarily  sharing  our  faith,  are  fighting 
for  a  real  change  in  society.  Every  two  months,  there  is  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  these  organisations  to  review  the  progress  of  the 
action  for  the  abolition  of  debt.  When  the  decisions  taken  at  the 
Cologne  meeting  of  the  G7  did  not  result  in  any  practical  measures,  we 
had  to  continue  insisting  on  them  carrying  out  the  promises  given. 

The  importance  of  the  influence  of  NGOs  on  public  opinion  in  undeni- 
able. The  most  recent  example  was  the  meeting  of  the  World  Trade 
Organisation  in  Seattle,  USA.  A  counter-summit  was  organised  by 
NGOs,  unions  and  various  other  societies.  They  all  called  for  a  differ- 
ent approach  to  international  dialogue  and  a  more  equitable  system  of 
world  trade.  They  were  joined  by  delegates  from  developing  countries 
who  refuse  to  be  excluded  from  bodies  making  these  international 
decisions. 

Prior  to  the  Seattle  Conference,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  sub- 
mitted a  document  to  the  director  of  the  World  Trade  Organisation 
entitled:  "Justice,  Peace  and  Creativity".  This  report  condemned 
'...the  abstract  mechanism  of  the  market  which  is  becoming  an  idol,  a 
false  god  which  claims  to  impose  its  laws  on  the  whole  world,  which 
decides  who  will  belong  to  the  elite  few,  who  has  the  right  to  survive 
and  who  is  necessary  or  useful.  Human  beings  are  only  seen  in  terms  of 
their  buying  power  or  their  competitiveness  and  nature  itself  is  as- 
sessed in  terms  of  its  commodity  value. 

Enlightening  the  decision-makers 

One  of  our  Spiritan  confreres  spent  several  years  in  Strasbourg,  when 
he  realised  the  importance  of  entering  into  dialogue  with  members  of 
the  European  Parliament.  Having  obtained  a  journalists'  card,  he  was 
able  to  bring  documents  on  various  countries  (above  all,  Africa)  to  the 
notice  of  different  deputies.  As  a  result,  these  politicians  were  much 
better  informed  about  the  background  and  the  problems  behind  differ- 
ent projects  seeking  aid.  On  occasions,  this  confrere  was  able  to  submit 
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written  or  oral  questions  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  European  deputies 
to  the  real  facts,  including  the  adverse  humanitarian  effects  in  various 
countries  of  some  of  their  decisions. 

A  necessary  collaboration. 

To  be  truly  effective,  action  for  Justice  and  Peace  can  no  longer  be 
taken  just  by  Spiritans  acting  alone.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  want  to  change  the  world;  it  makes  sense  to  work 
alongside  other  associations  which  are  often  more  competent  than 
we  are  in  these  areas. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  be  able  to  challenge  the  decision-makers  and 
bring  about  worthwhile  changes,  we  have  to  build  up  personal 
relationships  with  people  of  influence.  By  feeding  them  relevant 
and  reliable  information,  we  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  achiev- 
ing durable  effects. 

We  Spiritans  have  an  important  role  to  play:  to  contribute  to  the 
enlightening  and  shaping  of  public  opinion.  Political  and  economic 
considerations  are  often  so  much  to  the  fore  that  public  opinion  is  not 
in  touch  with  the  total  reality.  For  example,  on  the  question  of  debt,  the 
media  remained  silent  on  the  bad  effects  that  could  result  from  the 
propositions  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  There  was  an  almost 
exclusive  concentration  on  the  embezzlement  by  certain  politicians 
(which  could  not  be  denied!)  without  considering,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  servicing  of  the  debts  was  constantly  reducing  the  buying 
power  of  the  man  in  the  street.  There  is  no  denying  that  over  the  last  ten 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  poverty  in  many  countries.  The 
responsibility  for  the  situation  must  be  shared  by  those  governments 
which,  through  their  system  of  long-term  loans,  put  shackles  on  these 
countries  that  they  are  unable  to  remove  by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  year  2000  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  establish  a 
worldwide  concern  for  others.  The  lesson  of  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  is  that  rather  than  trying  to  identify  who  exactly  is  my 
neighbour,  we  are  invited  to  become  the  friend  and  neighbour  of  every 
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man  and  woman  on  this  earth. 

REFUSING  TO  ACCEPT  INHUMAN  SITUATIONS 

Lucien  Heitz 

The  editorial  team  of  "Pentecote  sur  le  Monde  "  is  trying  to  respond  to 
the  repeated  calls  of  our  General  Chapters.  Through  our  contacts  with 
professional  journalists  and  missionaries  working  in  the  field,  we  have 
realised  the  importance  of  emphasising  the  new  aspects  of  mission  in 
our  contemporary  world.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  enough  just  to 
speak  of  mission  in  terms  of  lists  of  catechumens  and  numbers  being 
baptised;  our  starting  point  must  be  the  reality  of  people's  lives  and  the 
injustices  from  which  millions  are  suffering.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  our  approach:  first  of  all,  a  respect  for  the  people  themselves; 
secondly,  so  that  our  message  will  really  be  Good  News  to  those  who 
hear  it;  and  finally,  so  that  the  gap  between  our  words  our  deeds  will 
not  be  excessive. 

We  simply  cannot  ignore  the  urgent  problems  that  threaten  the  peace  of 
our  planet.  To  retain  credibility,  Mission  must  face  up  to  them  even  if 
they  are  not  always  easy  to  explain  and  present.  It  is  an  important 
contribution  that  we  can  make  to  the  Churches  and  to  the  missionaries 
who  are  working  in  places  and  situations  that  are  increasingly  more 
difficult  and  dangerous. 

An  orientation  towards  Justice  and  Peace 

Before  staring  each  edition,  we  go  over  the  material  together  to  ensure 
that  considerations  of  Justice  and  Peace  will  be  the  central  concern  of 
whatever  subject  we  are  treating.  We  feel  this  is  the  only  way  to  justify 
the  journeys  make  and  the  time  we  devote  to  producing  the  magazine. 
The  Gospel  we  preach  urges  us  to  meet  Jesus  in  the  simplest  and  most 
straightforward  way  ...  in  the  poor,  the  powerless,  those  who  do  not 
count,  in  short,  in  all  those  with  whom  he  identified  himself. 

If  we  fail  to  act  in  a  visible  and  credible  way  when  faced  with  injustice, 
we  will  be  rightly  reproached  for  turning  a  blind  eye  on  that  ever- 
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growing  section  of  the  human  race  which  is  neglected  and  despised  by 
the  rich.  How  can  we  proclaim  a  Gospel  of  respect  and  justice  for  all 
people  without  challenging  the  injustices  of  our  world?  Otherwise,  we 
would  be  concentrating  on  the  splinters  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary 
people  and  ignoring  the  planks  in  the  eyes  of  the  rich  and  powerful. 

Consequently,  we  publish  material  regularly  about  the  Network  for 
Justice  and  Peace,  and  give  our  support  to  different  campaigns  against 
injustice.  It  is  these  subjects  that  produce  most  reaction  from  our 
readers  -  mostly  favourable,  but  sometimes  critical. 

We  are  convinced  that  to  exposure  unjust  situations  in  the  world  is  a 
missionary  action.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  simply  support  the  more 
efficient  NGOs,  even  if  they  are  themselves  working  against  injustice. 
We  must  also  take  action  to  try  to  find  solutions  to  some  of  the  worst 
problems,  like  wars,  famine,  AIDS  etc.  Results  will  only  be  achieved 
when  public  opinion  has  been  informed  and  mobilised,  as  in  the 
successful  campaign  against  anti-personnel  mines.  The  message  needs 
to  be  repeated  time  and  again  if  it  is  eventually  to  influence  the 
decision-makers.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  changes  of  attitude  to 
ecology  and  the  environment,  and  the  amazing  demonstration  against 
globilisation  that  was  seen  recently  in  Seattle.  Despots  and  criminals 
are  now  being  targeted  internationally,  including  those  in  Africa,  partly 
thanks  to  a  great  increase  in  the  ease  of  communication. 

Our  magazine  wants  to  add  its  modest  voice  to  this  struggle  for  the 
dignity  of  men  and  women  to  be  recognised  and  respected  by  all. 

Refusing  to  accept  the  intolerable 

The  contemporary  phenomenon  of  mass  migration  provides  an  exam- 
ple of  how  public  opinion  needs  to  be  informed  about  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  world  today.  The  causes  of  this  great  movement  of  people  are 
little  known  and  badly  explained.  It  is  up  to  us  to  help  people  under- 
stand why  more  and  more  Africans  dream  of  coming  to  Europe  at 
whatever  the  cost  to  themselves.  This  cannot  be  done  without  denounc- 
ing those  things  that  drive  them  to  abandon  their  own  countries:  war, 
violence,  the  arms  trade,  AIDS,  and  chronic  under-development,  ag- 
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gravated  by  the  need  to  service  debts  owed  to  European  banks. 

We  must  not  forget  the  problems  of  the  European  migrants,  but  we 
have  a  special  duty  to  speak  of  the  plight  of  the  millions  of  African 
refugees  and  displaced  persons.  We  must  make  things  public,  awaken 
awareness  to  a  point  where  people  will  refuse  to  accept  any  longer  the 
crushing  of  those  who  cannot  defend  themselves. 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  convictions,  questions,  ideas  and  projects  must 
be  aired  in  the  media  -  our  own  and,  even  more  important,  that  of 
others.  So  in  our  team,  we  are  trying  to  build  up  a  network  of 
relationships  to  pass  on  the  information  that  comes  to  us  and  to  explain 
the  ideas  behind  mission  today. 

inviting  young  people  to  mission 

When  we  invite  young  people  to  join  us  in  our  missionary  vocation, 
full-time  and  for  life,  what  exactly  are  we  inviting  them  to?  If  it  is  not 
to  Mission  with  its  present  day  priorities,  it  is  doubtful  if  anybody  will 
want  to  commit  themselves  to  such  a  life.  We  find  it  difficult  to  define 
ourselves.  We  are  not  social  workers  or  development  officers;  but  we 
are  people  devoted  to  serving  our  fellow  men  and  women  and  we  must 
say  this  loud  and  clear.  We  undertake  things  on  behalf  of  people,  the 
Church  and  society:  our  community  life,  our  reaching  across  cultures, 
commitment  to  justice,  a  genuine  welcome  given  to  strangers,  openness  to 
other  cultures  and  other  Churches.  All  these  involvements  are  an  expres- 
sion of  our  Spiritan  charism,  because  they  have  the  common  aim  of 
wanting  to  help  the  poor  break  out  of  their  inhuman  conditions  of  life.  If  we 
refuse  to  react  on  their  behalf,  we  are  turning  our  backs  on  people  in  need 
and  in  danger. 

It  is  not  just  a  dream  to  believe  that  we  can  achieve  something;  good 
people  do  react  against  violence  and  injustice  when  they  are  properly 
informed.  We  have  seen  it  happen  recently,  even  if  it  is  sometimes 
slow  in  coming:  the  concerted  efforts  of  ordinary  people  against  world 
debt  and  anti-personal  mines  eventually  had  a  crucial  effect.  We  are 
convinced  that  one  day,  God  will  gather  together  all  men  and  women 
of  every  race  who  have  committed  themselves  to  follow  him.  This 
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"...  ate  commend  co££atfoxatioa 
utitfi  a££  6e£ieaew  in  @od  in  the 
fa>  tetany  a/  aociaS  juatice,  peace 
and  freedom;  indeed  u/e  commend 
co££atloxation  a£ao  utitfi  ttfaae  uifio, 
even  tnoupA  tnep  do  not  vecogniae 
tne  Gutho*  ofitAe  iuox£d,  neitevtfie- 
£eaa,  in  inch  esteem  £ox  fiuman 
vaiued,  aee/i  justice  ainceveia-  and 
tUp nonowudtfe  meana"  (Synod  of 
Bishops,  Convenientes  ex  uni- 
verso",  1971). 
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THE  MEANING  OF  COLLABORATIVE 
MINISTRY 

Antonio  Farias 

Ordained  in  1975,  Antonio  Farias  of  the  Portuguese  Province  spent 
12  years  in  ministry  in  Brazil  before  returning  to  Portugal  for  forma- 
tion and  missionary  awareness  work.  In  1998,  he  was  elected  to  the 
General  Council  of  the  Congregation  and  is  now  based  in  Rome.  He  is 
the  correspondent  for  the  Portuguese-speaking  circumscriptions  as 
well  as  having  special  responsibilities  for  Lay  Associates  and  Forma- 
tion. Drawing  on  his  long  experience  in  this  area,  he  talks  of  the  "why  " 
and  "how"  of  collaborative  ministry  and  the  relationship  it  has  to  our 
own  particular  charism. 


"Such  is  the  complexity  of  mission  today  that  we  cannot 
effectively  accomplish  it  in  isolation.  Working  with  oth- 
ers strengthens  us  in  our  commitment  and  also  benefits 
those  with  whom  we  collaborate  in  the  pursuit  of  com- 
mon objectives  ...While  discretely  maintaining  our  own 
particular  charism  and  identity,  we  will  be  eager  to 
collaborate  wherever  possible  with  other  persons  and 
groups... "  (Maynooth  5). 

Seeking  a  wider  collaboration 

It  seems  that  collaboration  in  ministry  and  ministry  in  collaboration  are 
accepted  facts  in  the  Church  of  today.  In  a  world  characterised  by  the 
most  varied  interdependence,  we  are  constantly  aware  of  the  need  to 
live  out  the  mission  we  received  from  the  Lord  in  collaboration  with 
others  who  have  received  a  similar  call,  as  well  as  with  those  whom  the 
Spirit  impels  and  guides  in  the  service  of  humanity. 

Mission,  seen  as  the  service  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  whole 
human  person,  brings  together  and  unites  the  efforts  of  all  those 
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involved  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel.  When  the  Church  is  seen  as  a 
servant,  her  mission  will  avoid  any  kind  of  competition  or  isolation 
which  has  too  often  characterised  it  in  the  past.  It  has  been  a  long 
journey  and  it  is  still  far  from  finished.  So  many  factors  have  been 
involved.  The  second  Vatican  Council  and  the  subsequent  renewal  are 
obviously  essential  points  of  reference.  Our  purpose  is  to  pinpoint 
certain  aspects  which  have  helped  to  bring  about  these  changes  and  the 
attitudes  implied  in  them. 

Collaborative  ministry  -  why? 
The  example  of  Jesus 

The  spirit  of  collaboration  shown  by  Jesus,  both  in  his  apostolic  life 
and  in  his  message,  are  very  impressive.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
mission,  Jesus  chose  the  Twelve  to  be  with  him  and  united  to  him  in  a 
special  way.  He  sent  them  out  to  work  in  his  name  (Mk.  3:  13-14).  Later 
on  he  called  and  sent  out  72  disciples  (working  in  collaboration,  two  by 
two)  to  the  villages  and  cities  which  he  intended  to  visit  (Lk.10:  1). 

In  no  way  did  Jesus  plan  to  retain  a  monopoly  in  his  mission;  he  shared 
his  own  powers  with  the  Twelve  and  the  72  -  to  heal  the  sick,  drive  out 
demons  and  proclaim  the  Kingdom  (Lk.10:  9).  They  returned  full  of 
joy,  amazed  at  the  wonders  they  had  worked  in  the  name  of  Jesus; 
"Lord,  even  the  demons  submit  to  us  when  we  use  your  name"  (Lk.10: 
17).  One  of  the  72,  perhaps  through  a  mixture  of  jealousy  and  fear, 
reported  that  in  his  missionary  activity  he  had  met  someone  who, 
though  not  part  of  Jesus'  group,  was  driving  out  demons  and  curing  the 
sick.  With  an  attitude  of  openness  and  recognition  of  the  gifts  which 
God  gives,  Jesus  said:  "You  must  not  stop  him,  because  no  one  who 
worked  a  miracle  in  my  name  is  likely  to  speak  evil  of  me.  He  who  is 
not  against  us,  is  with  us  "  (Mc.  9,  39). 

This  is  the  way  Jesus  behaved  and  the  example  he  gave  of  ministry  in 
collaboration.  Firstly,  he  presented  himself  as  servant,  not  master.  He 
warned  the  disciples  not  to  imitate  the  ostentation  of  the  Pharisees  who 
liked  to  be  called  "Rabbi"  and  "Master".  Then,  Jesus  called,  instructed 
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and  sent  his  disciples  to  mission,  sharing  his  power  with  them.  He 
recognised  that  the  Spirit  breathes  on  and  acts  in  those  who  do  good  to 
others,  curing  the  sick  and  driving  out  demons. 

"The  Spirit  breathes  where  it  wills"  (Jn.  3:  8) 

The  Spirit  is  present  and  acting  everywhere  in  the  universe  and 
throughout  the  history  of  humanity.  Through  the  Spirit,  God  called  the 
universe  and  the  human  race  into  existence  and  continues  to  recreate 
and  renew  them  by  the  action  of  the  same  Spirit. 

It  acts  in  the  inner  being  of  each  person.  It  is  at  the  origin  of  all  the 
existential  and  religious  questioning  of  men  and  women  in  their  search 
for  the  meaning  of  life.  It  is  actively  present  in  society  and  in  the 
history  of  peoples,  cultures  and  religions.  Through  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  ideas  and  noble  aspirations  spring  into  life,  as  well  as  all  those 
initiatives  which  seek  to  bring  benefits  to  all  of  humanity.  It  is  the 
Spirit  who  stimulates  the  desire  for  a  more  human  world,  animates, 
purifies  and  strengthens  the  noble  causes  of  humanity  and  precedes  us 
in  the  paths  of  mission. 

This  universal  activity  of  the  Spirit  cannot  be  separated  from  its 
presence  and  action  within  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  Church.  It  is  the 
same  Spirit  that  gives  life  to  Christians,  both  as  individuals  and  in 
community,  and  drives  them  forward  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel.  It  is 
the  same  Spirit,  that  gives  different  gifts  and  inspires  people  to  use  these 
gifts  in  the  service  of  others  and  the  community.  It  is  the  same  Spirit  that 
guides  the  Church  to  discover  and  welcome  different  charisms.  Finally,  it 
is  the  Spirit  that  places  in  our  hearts  a  desire  to  serve  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  The  Spirit  is  the  "protagonist"  of  all  mission. 

Saint  Paul  encourages  us  to  be  open  to  the  surprising  initiatives  of  the 
Spirit,  to  wonder  at  its  action  everywhere  and  to  recognise  the  unity 
and  diversity  of  the  charisms  given  for  the  good  of  all:  "There  is  a 
variety  of  gifts  but  always  the  same  Spirit;  there  are  all  sorts  of 
ministries  in  the  Church,  but  it  is  the  same  Lord"  (1  Cor.  12:  4-5). 
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"The  human  person  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  way  for 
the  Church"  (Redemptor  Hominis  14) 

Human  dignity  and  human  rights,  solidarity  and  the  common  good, 
human  development  and  the  defense  of  ecology  -  these  are  some  of  the 
principle  objectives  which  unite  and  motivate  those  who  dream,  strug- 
gle and  work  for  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all.  Such  objectives  give  rise 
to  a  greater  and  varied  collaboration  among  widely  differing  kinds  of 
institution,  both  those  inspired  by  faith  and  those  moved  by  philan- 
thropic motives. 

In  his  life  and  mission,  Christ's  principle  objective  was  the  defense  of 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person.  Thus,  he  affirmed  that  all  laws,  even 
the  most  sacred  such  as  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  should  be  at  the 
service  of  the  human  person  (Mt.  12:  8).  His  idea  of  the  value  and 
dignity  of  the  human  person  led  Jesus  to  identify  with  the  untouch- 
ables, to  seek  intimacy  with  those  whom  Jewish  society  marginalised 
and  excluded:  lepers,  public  sinners,  women  and  children,  those  in 
need  (Mt.  25).  The  behaviour  and  message  of  Jesus  reveal  the  mercy  and 
passionate  love  of  God,  who  does  not  want  anyone  to  be  lost  (Lk.  15). 

Throughout  history,  following  Christ  and  seeing  in  every  human 
person  the  "image  and  likeness  of  God",  the  Church  became  aware 
that  the  defense  of  the  true  dignity  of  the  human  person  leads  to  the 
recognition  of  the  greatness  of  God.  As  "the  glory  of  God  is  the  living 
person",  it  defended  men  and  women  against  all  that  threatened  their 
dignity  or  limited  their  greatness  as  children  of  God. 

In  recent  years,  the  Church  has  become  the  great  defender  of  human 
rights.  Several  encyclicals  speak  specifically  of  this:  "Mater  et  Magis- 
tra"  -  "Populorum  Progressio"  -  "Redemtopris  Hominis"  -  "Laborem 
Exercens"  -  "Solicitudo  Rei  Socialis".  The  following  passage  from 
John  Paul  II  sums  up  this  committed  and  passionate  love  of  the  Church 
in  the  defense  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  human 
person:  "The  human  person  is  the  primary  route  the  Church  must 
travel  in  fulfilling  its  mission:  the  human  person  is  the  primary  and 
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fundamental  way  for  the  Church,  the  way  traced  out  by  Christ  himself" 
(Redemptor  Hominis:  14,1).  It  is  this  same  love  and  concern  which 
motivates  us  Spiritans  to  continue  to  live  our  mission  in  solidarity  with 
people  in  war  situations,  even  at  the  risk  of  our  own  lives  (cf. 
Maynooth,  2). 

Human  solidarity  and  wellbeing  force  us  to  abandon  individualism  and 
to  fight  against  the  structures  of  sin  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
harmonious  development  for  all.  In  recent  years,  humanity  has  experi- 
enced an  enormous  economic,  social  and  cultural  development,  which 
has  also  led  to  an  increased  awareness  of  its  own  unity.  But,  in  the  face 
of  the  constant  growth  of  the  existing  social  inequalities  between  North 
and  South,  between  the  rich  countries  and  the  poor  countries,  such 
progress  and  unity  is  compromised.  In  a  world  which  has  become  a 
"global  village",  the  interdependence  of  nations  should  lead  to  a 
globalisation  of  solidarity,  which  invites  us  to  collaborate  with  all 
people  of  good  will,  in  an  attitude  of  "firm,  determined  and 
persevering  commitment  to  the  common  good  and  to  the  good  of 
each  and  every  individual,  because  we  really  are  responsible  for 
all"  (Solicitudo  Rei  Socialis,  38,6).  Human  solidarity  is  strength- 
ened and  enriched  by  the  Christian  faith,  leading  us  to  see  other 
people  as  our  neighbour,  to  share  in  such  a  way  that  all  can  take  part 
in  the  banquet  of  life,  to  have  a  special  concern  for  the  poorest  people, 
living  the  love  and  example  of  Jesus  in  an  attitude  of  gratitude,  pardon 
and  reconciliation. 

A  new  vision  of  the  Church 

Vatican  II,  the  Council  of  "aggiornamento",  wanted  above  all  to  be  a 
pastoral  council.  It  encouraged  us  to  analyse  the  reality  of  the  modern 
world  in  order  to  find  there,  through  the  eyes  of  faith,  the  signs  of  the 
times.  It  led  us  to  see  a  new  vision  of  the  Church  and  identified  the 
ways  to  salvation  that  transform  the  lives  of  men  and  women.  In  this 
new  vision  of  Church,  certain  aspects  stand  out: 
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■  A  church  more  servant  than  master 

This  implies  the  abandonment  of  authoritarian  attitudes  in  order  to 
adopt  a  role  of  service.  In  Christ  the  man,  history,  humanity  and  the 
universe  find  their  meaning  and  fulfilment;  Christ  is  "the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  life".  But  the  Church  is  not  Christ:  she  is  not  the  only 
place  where  truth  is  to  be  found.  Rather,  she  puts  herself  humbly  at  the 
service  of  the  truth,  which  is  Christ.  Thus,  alongside  other  institutions 
and  organisations,  and  with  men  and  women  of  good  will,  she  strives 
to  carry  out  the  mission,  which  was  given  to  her  by  her  Lord. 

■  A  Church  that  is  a  leaven  of  transformation  and  a  sign  of  the 
Kingdom 

Jesus  proclaimed  the  Kingdom,  that  future  reality  already  present, 
characterised  by  communion  between  God  and  humanity  and  between 
people  themselves,  and  also  by  justice,  peace  and  the  recognition  of 
God  as  "Lord".  Jesus  invites  us  all  to  "be  converted,  believe  in  the 
Gospel  and  receive  the  Kingdom".  Just  as  the  leaven  dissolves  and 
loses  itself  in  order  to  transform  the  dough,  just  as  the  seed,  thrown  on 
the  ground,  grows  imperceptibly  night  and  day  until  it  bears  fruit,  just 
as  the  mustard  seed,  the  smallest  of  all  the  seeds,  grows  into  tree  so 
large  that  the  birds  can  nest  in  it  -  so,  also,  is  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Quietly  and  without  ceremony,  it  penetrates  and  transforms  the  hearts, 
the  relationships  and  the  social  structures  of  human  beings.  It  infuses 
and  transforms  structures  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  become  instru- 
ments of  life  for  all. 

■  A  Church  in  the  service  of  God's  work 

On  many  occasions  in  the  Bible,  God's  mission  and  commitment  to  the 
world  are  expressed  in  different  ways.  St.  John  speaks  of  the  Word 
which  calls  all  into  existence,  of  the  Word  which  enlightens  and  gives 
the  life  of  grace,  of  the  Word  which  in  Jesus  became  flesh  (Jn.  1).  Paul 
speaks  of  the  mystery  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  all  humanity,  the  plan 
of  unification  and  reconciliation.  (Eph.  1:  10;  Col.  1:  20).  In  this  plan, 
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it  is  God  himself,  with  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit,  who  comes  to  meet 
humanity,  joins  himself  to  it,  cares  for,  reconciles  and  transforms  it. 

The  mission  of  the  Church  is  the  continuation  of  God's  mission.  She  is 
called  to  share  and  support  God's  work.  In  this  sharing,  we  meet  many 
people  who,  while  not  belonging  to  the  structures  of  the  Church,  are 
also  inspired  and  influenced  by  the  Spirit  and  who  thus  collaborate  in 
God's  work. 

■     A  Church  that  is  a  sign  and  an  instrument  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 

"The  Church  is  sacrament,  sign  and  instrument  of  communion  with 
God  and  of  the  unity  of  all  humanity  "  (Lumen  Gentium  1). 

God  is  love,  a  communion  of  life  and  love.  God  is  the  source  of  all 
communion  which  brings  life  and  love.  The  Christian  communities, 
built  up  on  relationships  of  friendship  and  solidarity,  should  be  expres- 
sions of  that  profound  communion  which  is  God.  An  authentic  fraternal 
life  in  community  should  be  a  sign  and  witness  of  the  God  who  is  Love. 
Our  international  missionary  groups,  made  up  of  members  of  different 
origins,  nationalities  and  colour,  are  an  example  for  those  divided  by  war 
and  ethnic  strife  of  what  the  power  of  the  Sprit  of  Christ  can  achieve. 

Collaborative  ministry  -  how? 

Being  complex,  mission  needs  the  collaboration  of  many  different 
people.  The  Spiritan  Rule  of  Life  sees  the  integral  liberation  of  man, 
action  for  justice  and  peace  and  the  participation  in  development  as 
constitutive  parts  of  our  mission.  In  carrying  out  our  mission,  we  must 
be  "the  advocates,  the  supporters  and  the  defenders  of  the  weak  and 
the  little  ones  against  all  who  oppress  them"  (SRL  14).  This  in  turn 
means  that  "we  must  make  every  effort  to  analyse  situations,  to  lay 
bare  the  relationship  of  individual  cases  to  structural  causes  "  (SRL 
14.1)  Collaboration  with  others  is  essential  and  indispensable  in  the 
carrying  out  of  our  mission  today.  Such  collaboration  presupposes 
certain  attitudes  and  ways  of  behaviour: 
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■  To  work  with  the  poor 

The  style  of  our  mission,  as  described  at  the  Maynooth  Chapter,  is  to 
be  with,  to  listen  to  and  to  work  with  the  people.  Such  is  the  true  sense 
of  our  presence  and  solidarity.  We  do  not  do  things  for  them  but  with 
them,  and  therefore  they  must  be  involved  in  their  own  evangelisation 
and  development.  That  which  is  done  with  others  is  lasting:  that  which 
is  done  for  others  can  easily  disappear  when  we  are  gone.  Working 
with  people  excludes  any  kind  of  authoritarian  attitude.  It  means 
leaving  aside  our  own  culture  and  mentality  and  trying  to  enter  into  the 
way  of  thinking,  living  and  acting  of  the  people  with  whom  we  work. 

The  people  in  Brazil  say  that  "when  the  little  ones  believe  in  the  little 
ones,  we  will  have  a  different  world".  It  is  an  illusion  to  think  that 
changes  fall  from  heaven  or  through  the  beneficence  of  the  powerful. 
Profound  changes  are  those  which  come  from  the  organisation  of  the 
people,  fruit  of  their  struggles.  The  person  who  shares  his  joys  and 
hopes,  his  sadness  and  pain  is  able  to  encourage  and  accept  the 
collaboration  of  others. 

■  The  need  for  humility 

We  are  not  masters  of  situations.  We  do  not  have  in  our  power  the 
means  to  change  fundamentally  either  people's  hearts  or  unjust  situa- 
tions. Very  often  rather  than  influence  what  happens,  we  just  accept  it. 
To  admit  to  a  certain  impotence  does  not  come  easily  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  control  and  success.  But,  the  recognition  of  our  own 
weakness  can  be  an  opportunity  for  us  to  experience  the  mystery  of  the 
"power  of  weakness"  and  can  lead  us,  in  faith,  to  recognise  our 
smallness  and  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  "I  know  in  whom  I  place  my  trust ". 
As  with  the  fishermen  in  the  Gospel,  we  are  not  strong  enough,  nor 
sufficiently  numerous,  to  pull  in  the  nets  by  ourselves. 

■  A  capacity  for  dialogue 

Science  and  technology  have  developed  enormously  and  the  inevitable 
result  has  been  greatly  increased  specialisation.  In  the  face  of  the 
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complexity  of  human  knowledge  and  of  the  capacity  to  transform  our 
social  reality,  no  one  feels  capable  of  changing  unjust  situations  of 
hunger,  war,  unemployment  and  violence  on  their  own.  The  recogni- 
tion of  our  limits  and  the  acceptance  of  different  skills  paves  the  way 
for  collaboration.  In  our  world,  everything  passes  through  the  compli- 
cated field  of  politics.  The  means  of  social  communication  are  power- 
ful and  greatly  influence  public  opinion.  Non-governmental  organisa- 
tions and  other  institutions  are  taking  on  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  society,  influencing  public  opinion  and  political  decision-making. 
However,  we  still  have  to  develop  more  effective  ways  of  questioning 
and  influencing  political  decisions  so  that  they  meet  the  needs  and 
anxieties  of  the  poorest  in  society. 

■  A  readiness  to  be  evangelised 

Working  together  with  many  different  peoples  for  social  transforma- 
tion demands  that  we  be  ready  to  question  and  review  our  own 
feelings,  behaviour  and  working  practices.  For  example,  the  compe- 
tence of  professional  people  is  a  challenge  to  the  make-shift  approach 
often  adopted  by  Church  people;  the  devotion  and  capacity  for  sacri- 
fice of  many  lay  people,  Christian  and  otherwise,  can  pose  awkward 
questions  about  our  own  self-giving  and  forgetfulness;  the  poverty, 
welcome,  and  mutual  help  that  one  can  find  amongst  the  poor  provokes 
us  to  think  about  our  own  readiness  to  share  and  to  practice  the  poverty 
of  the  Gospel.  In  short,  collaborative  ministry  entails  being  challenged 
and  evangelised  by  those  with  whom  we  work. 

■  Fidelity  to  our  charism  and  identity 

In  the  wide  and  varied  collaboration  to  which  we  are  called  in  the 
carrying  out  of  our  mission,  we  can  neither  forget  nor  abdicate  that 
which  is  proper  to  us  as  a  missionary  congregation:  through  our  life 
and  word,  to  witness  to  and  announce  together  the  love  of  God  the 
Father  made  manifest  in  his  Son  Jesus. 

Ministry  in  collaboration  with  Church  institutions  and  NGOs  guided  by 
the  same  ideals  as  us,  is  relatively  well  accepted.  The  difficulty  arises 
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where  there  may  be  a  clash  of  objectives,  means  or  process.  Here 
discernment  is  called  for  and  this  must  be  based  on  the  fact  that  our 
entire  ministry  in  collaboration  has  to  be  enlightened  by  the  spirit  of 
our  Rule  of  Life. 

Collaborative  ministry  -  an  example 

Collaborative  ministry  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
mission  today.  In  all  activities,  and  above  all  in  those  involving 
justice  and  peace,  the  complexity  of  the  problems  are  such  that 
working  for  people,  for  the  common  good  and  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  requires  the  coming  together  of  different  skills  and  disciplines 
that  compliment  each  other. 

Take,  for  example,  the  urgent  work  of  pacifying  and  reconciling 
peoples  separated  by  ethnic  strife,  who  are  compelled  to  live  as 
refugees  in  their  own  country.  Such  a  pastoral  work  (the  shepherd 
who  looks  after  his  sheep)  calls  for  a  close  collaboration  between 
different  agents: 

the  arrival  and  distribution  of  humanitarian  aid; 

political  initiatives  and  dialogue  to  lead  the  conflicting  parties  to 
settle  their  differences  and  find  just  solutions  that  are  acceptable 
to  all; 

psychological  treatment  for  those  who  have  been  traumatised; 
helping  them  to  rise  above  feelings  of  violence  and  vengeance 
and  move  towards  tolerance  and  peace. 

to  live  with  an  attitude  of  pardon  and  reconciliation,  seeing  oth- 
ers as  reconciled  brothers  and  sisters. 

the  work  of  re-inserting  people  into  the  new  social  realities, 
whether  in  town  or  country; 

the  need  to  bring  people  back  to  the  land,  to  re-instruct  them  and 
to  provide  them  with  seeds  and  necessary  support. 
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health- workers  and  instructors,  working  for  a  better  quality  of  life; 

the  education  of  children,  helping  them  to  face  the  future  with  re- 
newed hope. 

This  is  an  example,  amongst  many  others,  where  the  necessity  for 
collaboration  in  ministry  and  the  complementarity  of  contributions  is 
evident.  If  such  work  is  demanding  and  difficult,  the  joys  that  come 
from  it  make  up  for  the  suffering  involved.  Finally,  we  all  see  our- 
selves as  collaborating  for  a  just  and  more  human  world,  builders  of  the 
Kingdom  and  workers  in  the  harvest  of  the  Lord.  Without  doubt,  the 
Lord  will  not  deprive  us  of  his  light  and  his  Spirit.  It  is  a  good  work. 
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